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iw demand formulated by the 

Allied Premiers at Paris is obvi- 
ously not the last word on the repara- 
tion question. “Qualified delegates of 
the German Government,” says the 
document itself, “will be invited to a 
meeting in London at the end of Feb- 
truary, with delegates of the Allied 
Governments.” This clearly points to 
haggling. Nevertheless, the fact that 
a clear agreement was arrived at, 
even if it be regarded as only a first 
step toward the final decision of the 
terms, is matter for profound satis- 
faction. The great thing now is that 
concord between the Allies be main- 
tained; and the prospect of its main- 
tenance is vastly better than it was 
two days before the decision at Paris. 


ia the German promissory notes, 

covering payments extending over 
42 years, are to help France in the 
work of restoration, they have got to 
be discounted by somebody. In that 
circumstance lies the chief argument, 
from the standpoint of expediency, 
against the size of the amounts de- 
manded. It is urged, very plausibly, 
that a note for half a billion dollars, 
say, which Germany is sure to be able 
to pay, may be taken over by Ameri- 
can financiers or investors at some- 
thing like ordinary discount, while a 
note for a whole billion, which she 
may not be able to pay, might be 
almost utterly unmarketable. In that 
case the smaller note would be worth 
more, for the actual needs of France, 
than the larger. But it has to be re- 
membered that, so far as the more re- 
mote payments are concerned, the 
danger resides quite as much in the 
possibility of Germany deliberately 
repudiating the obligation—provided 
circumstances at that future time 
make this possible—as in her being 
unable to meet it. So the question is 
not quite so simple as it might seem. 


“TMMHE sum, 226 billions in gold 

marks,” says a Berlin dispatch, 
“was headlined in every newspaper 
yesterday, followed only by an excla- 
mation point, and the general com- 
ment is that no such amount in gold 
exists in the world.” One can hardly 
blame people in Berlin for snatching 
at anything, however irrelevant, to 
express their disgust; but everybody 
should see that the amount of gold in 
the world has nothing to do with the 
case. The payments will not be made 
in gold; and even if they were, what 
has the amount of gold in the world 
at a given time to do with the aggre- 
gate of 84 payments spread over 42 
years? The total of monetary gold in 
the world is about 10 billion dollars; 


and yet the exports from the United 
States, in the single year 1920, 
amounted to 8 billion dollars. At 
this rate our exports in seven years, 
56 billion dollars, would fully equal 
the total of the 84 semi-annual pay- 
ments imposed on Germany; and the 
fact that there are only 10 billion dol- 
lars of gold in the world would not 
stand in the way for a moment. 


HAT claim has Mr. Cox to be the 
head and front of a great na- 
tional party? He has ‘not even the dis- 
tinction of having brought upon it the 
most stupendous defeat on record, for 
his personal contribution to Mr. 
Harding’s 7,000,000 plurality, though 
not inappreciable, was but a small 
part of the whole. Apart from that 
defeat, what influence has he exerted 
in the party, or in the nation? His 
case is wholly different from that of 
Bryan, for Bryan infused into the 
campaign of 1896 a marvelous en- 
thusiasm for a definite cause, with 
which his name was inseparably as- 
sociated, and moreover rolled up a 
great popular vote. Mr. Cox hap- 
pened to be the Democratic party’s 
candidate, but he was not in any sense 
its leader. If he should now be con- 
tinued as its head, it will be solely on 
the principle that possession is nine 
points of the law. The party ought to 
be able to do better than that. 


—_— Secretary Davis’s note to 

President Hymans of the League 
of Nations Assembly on Armenia 
tends to clear the mystery of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s status as mediator. It 
has never been quite evident whether 
he accepted the thankless task in his 
private or in his official capacity. The 
fact that America did not join the 
League and that his proposal that 
America should assume a mandate 
for Armenia was rejected led us to 
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believe that he was acting as a pri- 
vate citizen, and this view was fur- 
ther strengthened by his appointment 
ot Mr. Morgenthau to act for him 
without submitting this appointment 
to the Senate. But the present com- 
munication is made through the of- 
ficial channel of the Department of 
State; its author is repeatedly re- 
terred to not as Mr. Wilson, but as 
the President. The conclusion is ines- 
capable. The question naturally arises 
as to whether the responsibility for 
Armenian arbitration is to pass to 
Mr. Harding’s shoulders on March 4. 


[* the opening paragraphs of his in- 

isive and comprehensive article 
n “The Problem of Trading with 
Soviet Russia,” which appeared in 
The Weekly Review of January 12, 
Mr. John Spargo calls the Hon. Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo sharply to account 
for his formal statement published 
December 21, 1920, concerning trade 
with Russia and the recognition of 
the Soviet Government. Thus far 
Mr. McAdoo has made no reply or 
explanation. A man who has so re- 
cently occupied the exalted posts of 
Secretary of the Treasury and Direc- 
tor General of the Railroads can not 
by silence escape the responsibility 
for utterances readily seized upon by 
»ro-Bolshevist agitators and utilized 
by them for propaganda. We trust 
therefore that Mr. McAdoo will either 
adduce material to justify his sweep- 
ing assertions or admit frankly that 
he was misinformed as to the facts 
and mistaken in his conclusions. He 
can not afford to rest under the sus- 
picion of knowingly lending the au- 
thority and influence of his name to 
the service of so unworthy a cause. 


nme 


N the discussion in the House of 

Representatives on the appropria- 
tion for the American foreign ser- 
vice, Congressman John Jacob Rog- 
ers of Massachusetts made a vigor- 
ous speech which must have been con- 
vincing to all Congressmen whose 
outlook extends beyond their own dis- 
tricts. It might well be republished 
in full in all the newspapers in the 
country. Mr. Rogers indicated clear- 
ly the great importance to America 
of efficient representation abroad; 


the power of trained and energetic 
ministers and consuls to extend and 
broaden American interests as con- 
trasted with the danger to our na- 
tional interests when in the hands of 
inefficient representatives. He scored 
the lack of democracy in a niggardly 
financial policy that closes the for- 
eign service to all but men of inde- 
pendent means. He pointed out, for 
the information of those who can see 
only tangible returns, a fact that is 
not generally known, that the foreign 
service more than pays for itself, is 
an actual asset to the Treasury to the 
extent of something like two million 
dollars, quite aside from its incalcul- 
able value to private American in- 
terests and to the general prosperity 
of the country. Mr. Rogers thinks 
and speaks clearly and with power. 
He is the type of young, far-seeing, 
intellectual American which is des- 
perately needed in our halls of Con- 
gress. 


HE election of Dr. Manning as 

the successor of the late Bishop 
3urch is significant in several re- 
spects. It speaks well for the Epis- 
copal clergy that they chose as their 
leader a man who has been outspoken, 
day in and day out, against the dan- 
ger of loose thinking and revolution- 
ary change; it means that under the 
guidance of Dr. Manning the Episco- 
pal Church in New York will cling 
to the well-established tradition of in- 
terpreting Scripture and inculcating 
virtue instead of pretending to sci- 
entific expertness in new theories 
of economics and sociology; and it 
vindicates Dr. Manning’s unceasing 
plea, during the dark days of the war, 
for a united effort against the selfish 
and brutal aspirations of Germany. 
He was known as the fighting parson, 
and pacifism, in the sense of non-re- 
sistance to evil, was abhorrent to him. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
Dr. Manning’s large executive re- 
sponsibilities as the Rector of Trin- 
ity Church have served as the best 
possible preparation for the duties 
upon which he will shortly enter. An 
enormous capacity for work, coupled 
with rare spiritual ardor, is a com- 
bination which is all too seldom 
found. 


—__., 


EAR-ADMIRAL W. S. SIMS has 
aroused the wrath of Irish sym- 
pathizers in this country by stating, 
in the course of an address delivered 
at Boston “that the Sinn Fein fought 
America as vigorously during the 
war as did the Germans.” If these 
were the words actually spoken, they 
are open to criticism in so far as they 
impute to the Sinn Feiners a premedi- 
tated crime. To what extent the in- 
terests of Sinn Fein were held by 
Sinn Feiners and Germans alike to 
be identical with the German cause 
may be seen from the “Documents 
Relative to the Sinn Fein Movement,” 
which were recently published as a 
White Paper by the British Govern- 
ment. The fiercest Carsonite could 
not adduce more convincing proof of 
England’s wisdom in refusing abso- 
lute freedom to an Irish Republic. 
The Jrische Blitter, a monthly review 
edited at Berlin by Chatterton-Hill 
as the organ of the German-Irish So- 
ciety, declared that “‘the setting free 
of Ireland from England would be the 
end of England’s world dominion and 
of English rule over the seas.’ The 
evidence in possession ef the British 
Government, the White Paper says, 
made it clear that a design existed, in 
April, 1918, on the part of Germany, 
in combination with the Sinn Fein 
extremists and Irish revolutionaries 
in America, to land arms in Ireland 
and bring about another Irish insur- 
rection, and thus divert British troops 
from the front in France. ‘‘When 
the West Irish harbors,” said the 
Trische Blitter, “serve as bases for 
U-boats, and a large part of the coun- 
try is in the hands of one of the or- 
ganized revolutionary armies, then 
England will be handed over to 
her enemies, and the war quickly 
brought to an end.” 


HE Italian Fascisti, or National 
Extremists, who are waging a 
campaign against the Communists, 
draw heavily upon our interest. 
Rather a turbulent lot of fellows, we 
surmise—something very like the 


Communists; filled, like them, with an 
eager desire to proselytize by mass ac- 
tion, and unprejudiced, like them, in 
the matter of ways and means so long 
To crack a few 


as they get results. 
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Communists’ heads now and then; to 
rush a public meeting, pitch a half- 
dozen revolutionists to the side-walk, 
and compel everybody to sing the 
national anthem evidently seems to 
them a wholly proper, as well as an 
effective, mode of persuasion. Of 
course they are proselytizers of the 
Right; but what of that? We have 
heard so much of late, and from such 
pretentious—not to say pietistic— 
quarters, in glorification of the rough- 
house methods of the Italian Commu- 
nists, that we presume an equal vol- 
ume of approval from the same 
sources will now greet the Fascisti. 
Or will it? On second thought, may- 
be not; for we remember that the 
modern creed of uplift carries the 
well-known paleolithic precept that 
what’s highly virtuous for one’s own 
side may be entirely reprehensible 
for the other side. 


R. D. SCHWARTZ, one of the 
latest victims of Bolshevik jus- 

tice, whose widely published story 
the insurgent press could not wholly 
ignore, isn’t so much after all, 
says the Oakland World, stanch 
organ of the Socialist party. A shady 
character, whose real name is evi- 
dently Schwartzkopenski, he hasn’t 
been a party member since 1913. If 
Zinoviev kept him locked up for four 
months, there must have been good 
reasons. But how about the late Mrs. 
Schwartz, better known as Jessie M. 
Molle, for many years a prominent, 
active, and respected member of the 
party in California? She also was 
imprisoned, was robbed also, on her 
release was shipped penniless out of 
the country to Reval, where short- 
ly afterward she died. The World, 
alert to forestall any disparagement 
of the Bolshevik régime, rises nobly 
to the occasion. Though she was “a 
sincere woman,” she was “an ideal- 
ist, leaning strongly to the ‘Chris- 
tian Socialist’ type,” and therefore 
“no one could have been so illy qual- 
ified to plunge into the 
grim realities of a Socialist republic 
in the making.” Revolutions, as all 
should know, aren’t won by rose- 
water; and a proletarian régime can 
not afford to have any disaffected per- 
sons at large. Toleration is a prime 
Virtue in bourgeois countries, but in 


’ 


sovietized countries it becomes a mere 
“bourgeois ideology.” 


Bur the Oakland paper does a serv- 

ice in printing .a letter written 
by Mrs. Schwartz, dated Decem- 
ber 8, less than two weeks before she 
died. She tells the story of the en- 
trance of herself and her husband in- 
to Russia, their reception, their at- 
tendance at the sessions of the Third 
International, their arrest, the rob- 
bery of all their funds (some $1,600), 
their release without the return of a 


cent and their transportation into 


Esthonia. “We have a great message 
for the working class of America,” 
she writes, “and especially for the 
Socialists who indorsed the Third In- 
ternational. We know what com- 
munism means. This no doubt is the 
reason why we were sent to prison. 
We know too much. We were never 
given any reason for our arrest.” 
There can be small doubt that they 
knew too much. A Berlin dispatch 
of January 15 quotes Arthur Cris- 
pien, one of the leaders of the Ger- 
man Independent Labor party, as say- 
ing that Zinoviev had issued instruc- 
tions to the delegates of the Third 
International to hold no intercourse 
with Schwartz. Shortly afterward 
Schwartz disappeared. When Zino- 
viev was asked by Crispien what had 
happened, the former replied that 
Schwartz had gone home; and when 
later this statement was shown to be 
false, Zinoviev assured Crispien that 
Schwartz would “go out with the 
other American delegates,” notwith- 
standing the fact that the other 
Americans had already departed. 
Throughout this affair there is a 
highly characteristic showing of of- 
ficial Bolshevik brutality and false- 
hood; but the insurgent press of 
America will, as usual, ignore it or 
plaster it with excuses. 
OMEN, it seems, are beginning 
to worry about themselves. 
“What are we coming to?” they are 
asking, even while they enjoy the 
freedom which they have newly ac- 
quired. Is it to be a repetition of 
degenerate Rome? They, at least 
some of them, are on the anxious seat, 
though they look at the situation as a 
trick of fate and as nothing which 
they can correct. Here are a few of 





the details about which they are 
thinking: newest styles of bathing 
suits (for Southern wear) coming 
just below the waist, with the entire 
length of leg bare; girls at dances 
sharing a man’s flask on the stairs, 
or retiring to a man’s room at a ho- 
tel to drink with him, since they are 
not permitted to drink in the public 
dining-room; and finally the fascina- 
tion which the demi-mondaine has 
for the respectable girl. This last 
item reinforces the charge frequently 
made of late that at junior proms in 
our Eastern colleges Broadway girls 
mingle on equal terms with students’ 
sisters and close friends. The story 
of these festivities, if one may believe 
what one freely hears, is much more 
scandalous still. Is it any wonder 
that women have begun mildly to 
worry about the future. They should 
understand that the relation of the 
sexes is largely in their hands, to reg- 
ulate as they choose. 


\ on appearance just recently of 

three thrilling detective stories, 
“The Underwood Mystery,” “The Owl 
Taxi,” and “Malcolm Sage, Detec- 
tive,” is evidence enough that this 
diverting type of fiction shows no 
signs of exhaustion. It is well. The 
detective story furnishes one of the 
best indoor sports. Formerly its 
readers were supposed to form a 
rather distinctive cult, but the theory 
has been disproved by the revelation 
that President Wilson, too, takes to 
it. The proof is conclusive, since it 
is well known that Mr. Roosevelt 
spent many an hour following a ficti- 
tious sleuth. Two minds could not be 
farther apart than his and Mr. Wil- 
son’s. No, the detective story is 
blessing designed for any active, in- 
quisitive mind. It does not cater to 
any fondness for crime; indeed, in 
the normal reader’s mind the crime 
itself takes no more root than sex did 
in the minds of those children who 
used to read-of lovely ladies kid- 
napped by robber bands. The ferret- 
ing out of the crime is the thing; it 
presents much the same problems as 
those which are provided by an excit- 
ing game of bridge or golf; only the 
suspense is much more prolonged. In 
each case it is a question of one mind 
outwitting another. 
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The German Repara- 


tion 


S it is difficult to think in billions, 
and as for Americans it is more 
or less difficult to think in marks, it 
will be well to express in dollars the 
sums involved in the German repara- 
tions, thus at once making the billions 
fewer and the unit more familiar. 
And it will be convenient to count the 
gold mark as one-fourth of a dollar, 
though this will make all amounts 
too great by 4 per cent. 


What the Treaty Called For 

Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the total obligation of 
Germany to pay, as reparation for 
damage done in the war, is to be de- 
termined and notified to her, after a 
fair hearing and not later than May 
1, 1921, by an Inter-Allied Repara- 
tions Commission. The total is not 
indicated in the treaty itself, but 
there are named in the treaty three 
sums for which Germany is to give 
bonds, as a “first instalment” on ac- 
count of that total. These are 20 
billion, 40 billion, and 40 billion gold 
marks, with various more or less defi- 
nite stipulations as to times of pay- 
ment and rates of interest, the inter- 
est on deferred payments being, how- 
ever, in the main at the rate of five 
per cent. Thus, roughly speaking, 
what the Versailles Treaty provided 
for was a minimum of about 100 bil- 
lion gold marks, with interest at 5 per 
cent. It was also stipulated in the 
treaty that at the same time that the 
total obligation was stated, a schedule 
of payments to discharge the obliga- 
tion within thirty years should be 
presented; these payments, however, 
to be subject to postponement in cer- 
tain contingencies. 


The Nightmare Obligation 

So far as the letter of the treaty 
is concerned, it would have been quite 
possible for the Allies to impose 
upon Germany payments extending 
through the thirty years, and amount- 
ing to vastly more than the 25 billion 
dollars plus interest ; payments which 
they might know were far beyond any 
reasonable calculation of Germany’s 
possible ability ; the idea in that case 


being to extort from her, year by 
year, all that she could possibly give. 
It has been the opinion of some—‘ror 
example Mr. David Hunter Miller, 
legal adviser to the American Com- 
mission in Paris—that this feature of 
the Versailles arrangement was to be 
regarded as mere buncombe; that 
everybody knew that practically 
nothing of the kind would be done; 
that the possibility of fabulous sums 
was held open solely to satisfy popu- 
lar clamor in France and elsewhere; 
and that in point of fect the 25 billion 
dollars and interest was the only 
thing that any sensible person need 
take into account. On the other hand, 
many have held that, whatever we 
may think about the matter, to the 
Germans themselves the mere exist- 
ence of such an obligation, however 
improbable its actual enforcement, 
must be a terrible incubus and an in- 
tolerable grievance. This was made 
a leading feature of Mr. J. M. 
Keynes’s famous book; and, wrong- 
headed as Keynes was in so many 
other respects, he was, in our judg- 
ment, absolutely right in this. To 
keep hanging over a people’s head 
the possibility of an enormous fine, 
its size limited only by the limits of 
their own capacity to pay, is mon- 
strous from every point of view. If 
it is a mere empty threat, it does enor- 
mous mischief without producing any 
counterbalancing benefit whatever; 
while if the threat is actually put into 
effect, it reduces the nation to a con- 
dition approximating to slavery—a 
condition in which any advance to- 
wards prosperity inures not to its 
own benefit but to that of its enemies 
in the late war. 


The Present Demand 

Now in what relation does the set- 
tlement determined upon by the 
Allied Premiers at Paris stand to all 
this? In demanding a series of an- 
nual payments extending through 42 
years and aggregating 226 billion 
gold marks—say 56 billion dollars— 
are they naming a fixed sum far in 
excess (or in excess at all) of the 
fixed sum of 25 billion dollars called 
for in the treaty? And in demanding 
that in addition to this Germany shall 
pay to the Allies annually a sum 





equal to 12 per cent. of her total ex. 
ports, are they holding over Germany 
that strangling threat of indefinite 
obligation to which we have referred? 
Both of these questions must be 
answered in the negative. 

First as to the fixed annual pay- 
ments. While they aggregate 56 
billion dollars, they are spread over 
42 years, and gradually rise from half 
a billion dollars in each of the first 
two years, reaching the maximum of 
a billion and a half in 1932, and con- 
tinuing at that figure for the remain- 
ing 30 years. The present value of 
this aggregate of payments (assum- 
ing that they will actually be made, 
and reckoning interest at 5 per cent.) 
is about 21 billion dollars. If we add 
to this two or three billion dollars for 
what has already been paid by Ger- 
many since the armistice we have a 


total of 23 or 24 billion dollars, which: 


is somewhat less than the amount ex- 
pressly named as a minimum in the 
treaty. 

If it be asked why the period was 
made 42 years instead of 30 (and this 
at the cost of requiring the express 
consent of Germany, since it is a de- 
parture from the terms of the treaty) 
the answer is obvious. The object was 
to make no reduction from the 25 
billion dollars expressly named in the 
treaty, and yet to make the annual 
payments smaller—and therefore 
more possible for Germany to bear— 
than they would be with a thirty-year 
limit. So far as this specific question 
is concerned, Germany has every rea- 
son to welcome the alteration. For in 
the first place it makes the payment 
easier; and secondly she knows per- 
fectly well—as of course the Allies 
know likewise—that the degree of 
certainty with which the enforcement 
of the payments by the Allies can be 
counted on dwindles materially with 
every year that is added to the con- 
templated period. 


The Export Tax 

We come now to the 12 per cent. 
tribute on the volume of Germany’s 
exports. This is, to be sure, an elas- 
tic addition to the reparation pay- 
ments, an addition standing in some 
sort of relation to the increase of Ger- 
man prosperity; but the relation is 
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different, not merely in degree but in 
kind, from that involved in the vague 
total obligation contemplated in the 
terms of the treaty. If that were to 
be put into effect, anything that 
showed Germany to be well off—in- 
creased capitalization of her corpora- 
tions, increased output of her farms 
and mines and factories, increased 
well-being of her people, rich or poor 
—would furnish ground for extort- 
ing fresh contributions, which would 
still fall short of the theoretical 
requirement. The 12 per cent. on ex- 
ports is a totally different kind of bur- 
den. It is a handicap of course, as is 
every payment of tribute; but the 
burden is strictly limited, and the 
amount of it, taken in itself, can not 
be a crushing load. 

The export tax has been fiercely at- 
tacked from various points of view. 
It has been urged on the one hand 
that it puts German exports under a 
fearful disadvantage, because in or- 
der to meet competitors’ prices Ger- 
mans will have to deduct the 12 per 
cent. from the prices they get for 
their products; on the other hand it 
has been pronounced a foolish tax 
from the point of view of the Allies, 
since they will have to pay the 12 per 
cent. themselves, so far as their im- 
ports from Germany go, this percent- 
age being added to the prices. Of 
course, in fact, sometimes one of these 
things will happen, sometimes the 
other, and sometimes partly one and 
partly the other—always supposing 
that Germany actually levies an ex- 
port tax for the purpose. But it does 
not appear that Germany is required 
to do this; and, assuming that she is 
not, she may elect to let exports take 
their natural course and make the pay- 
ment on the total out of the general 
resources of the Government. It can 
not be claimed that there is anything 
“scientific” about the requirement, 
for the volume of exports is by no 
means a trustworthy indication of the 
degree of a nation’s prosperity ; but it 
has the merit of great simplicity, and 
of resting on a tangible basis which 
plain people will feel is in some de- 
gree indicative of ability to pay. How- 
ever, it seems to us imperative that 
there should be a fixed limit beyond 
which the tribute would not be im- 


posed—that from and after a certain 
point reached by the volume of ex- 
ports, the tax shall not apply. 


Can Germany Pay? 

On the great question of whether 
the total burden imposed on Germany 
is beyond her capacity, there will con- 
tinue to be, as there have been all 


along, violent differences of opinion. - 


Nobody knows, nobody can know, 
what Germany will be able to pay. 
But there are some ways of not find- 
ing out, which have been passing cur- 
rent as ways of finding out. Mr. 
Keynes made a great deal of one of 
these, which is simple and plausible, 
but none the less quite unsound. 
We referto the statistics of so- 
called “surplus production’ be- 
fore the war. By “surplus produc- 
tion” is meant the excess of produc- 
tion over consumption. But what a 
country is capable of paying is not 
measured by the amount that it 
actually saves—the excess of produc- 
tion over consumption—but by the 
amount it might save; and the point 
that Keynes overlooked was that this 
may be increased quite as effectively 
by a reduction of consumption as by 
an increase of production. For twenty 
or thirty years before the war, luxuri- 
ous expenditure in Germany had been 
increasing by leaps and bounds; and 
when she shall have restored her pro- 
ductive capacity, it will not only be 
feasible, but eminently just, that she 
should derive from a sharp curtail- 
ment of her luxuries a large part of 
the means of repairing the devasta- 
tion and ruin which she has inflicted 
upon France and Belgium. 

Of course Germany will protest 
most desperately against the decision 
of the Premiers. She will declare 
that the payments called for are ut- 
terly out of the question. It is more 
than possible, too, that some conces- 


.sion will be made to her. But we sus- 


pect that whatever else is done a 
tribute on exports will stay. Indeed, 
we are strongly inclined to believe 
that the dominant reason for putting 
it in is to be found in the French sense 
for the psychology of the situation. If 
a lump sum is declared impossible— 
beyond all reason, beyond the power 
of Germany to pay—how are you go- 


ing to show that this is not true? You 
may prove it to your own satisfaction, 
but how can you make it plain to the 
man that asserts the contrary? In 
the case of a percentage tax on ex- 
ports, on the other hand, you have 
the immense advantage of a simple 
prima facie case; you say, here is 
Germany with two billion dollars of 
exports, and all we are asking is a 
quarter of a billion; that is not a 
ruinous percentage, is it? It will be 
easier, we fancy, to insist on the car- 
rying out of this part of the require- 
ment than of any other. Indeed, it 
looks very much as though France, 
knowing well how international con- 
ditions may change long before 42 
years have come and gone, wants the 
export tax not so much as an addi- 
tion to the total of the fixed payments, 
but as a bird in the hand worth more 


than many birds in a bush 42 miles 
away. 


1871 and 1921 


Comparison has been made be- 
tween the 25 billion dollars or more 
which is being demanded of Germany 
and the one billion which was ex- 
acted of France in 1871, and which at 
the time was regarded as monstrous. 
But if the comparison is made at all, 
let it be made with some regard to 
the facts. First, as to the amount 
itself. The difference in the times 
concerns not only the purchasing 
power of money (present and pros- 
pective) which of itself would almost 
cut the disproportion in two; it con- 
cerns still more the general scale of 
public expenditure. It is needless to 
cite figures. The annual expenditures 
of every Government are vastly 
greater than they were fifty years 
ago; and for a picturesque indication 
of the change we might compare the 
$450,000,000 income (and outgo) of 
our Post Office Department with the 
$20,000,000 of half a century ago. It 
is safe to say that 25 billion dollars 
to-day is no more formidable for a 
Government to contemplate than 6 
billion dollars was in 1871. But that 
is only one part, and not the most im- 
portant part, of the case. The war 
of 1870 was decided in four weeks— 
from Weissenburg on August 4 to 
Sedan on September 2; after that, it 
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was merely a matter of wearing out 
French resistance on French soil. But 
even this is, of course, not the chief 
difference; the billion dollars that 
France was forced to pay was not 
reparation—Germany had been quite 
untouched—but punitive indemnity. 
What Germany is called on to pay is 
cempensation for four years of sys- 
tematic devastation such as the world 
has never known. That it would be 
unwise, that it would be wrong, that 


it would be disastrous, to exact from 


Germany the utmost she could pos- 
sibly pay is perfectly true; we must 
all wish to see her once more a pros- 
perous nation, we must all hope that 
she will some day be a nation with 
which all the world can be good 
friends. But let it not be said that 
the punitive indemnity imposed upon 
France in 1871 offers any analogy 
whatever to the demand now made 
upon Germany to make good in some 
degree the unspeakable ruin she has 
wrought. 


Changed Prospects in 
Italy 


_ in October of last year Sig- 
' nor Giolitti placated, for the 
time being, the insurgent workers in 
the metallurgical industries by the 
promise of legislative measures for 
the joint control of the mills, he justi- 
fied his action by asserting his be- 
lief that the arrangement, by doing 
greater justice to the Italian workers, 
would probably postpone the advent 
of Socialism in Italy for perhaps a 
century and certainly for fifty years. 
The promised bill, in other words, 
would be an invitation to the workers 
to sell their party’s cause for a mess 
of justice. 3ut while they were 
waiting for the preparation of the 
bait, Lenin approached them with 
proposals for a similar transaction. 
They were to sell their party’s inde- 
pendence for the privilege of being 
received into the Muscovite flock. The 
minority yielded to the temptation 
and, leaving their misguided com- 
rades to their own devices, formed a 
dependency of the Communist Inter- 
national. Giolitti is greatly indebted 
to Lenin for his help in clearing up 


the situation. He knows now exactly 
on whom his mess of justice will be 
wasted. The Communists will have 
none of it. They know that no justice 
can be obtained of which Lenin the 
Great has not the dispensing. Gio- 
litti’s is a fake, and fools are those 
who let themselves be baited. 

But thanks to Lenin the successful 
baiting of the fools need no longer be 
a question of swpreme concern to 
Giolitti. Socialism, which was to be 
caught and buried in the pitfall, has 
lost so much strength by the recent 
blood-letting at Leghorn that it will 
leave the Premier indifferent should 
he fail in persuading the workers to 
betray it. Socialism in Italy will 
henceforth waste its remaining 
strength on asserting against the 
Communist party its right to speak 
for the working masses. In order to 
prove it the leaders will outbid their 
rivals for proletarian favor in pre- 
posterous and ineffectual demands, 
which they lack the unscrupulousness 
of the Communists to back up by the 
use of force and violence. Thus 
the champions of the proletariat, di- 
vided among themselves, are aiding 
Giolitti in postponing the advent of 
Socialism for an indefinite period. 
This course of events will probably 
tend to temper the persuasive 
strength which otherwise he would 
have brought to the defense of his re- 
form bill, and to encourage its op- 
ponents in their hope and endeavor to 
defeat it. 

The full text of the Government’s 
bill for industrial reform was given to 
the press last week. It faithfully em- 
bodies the pledges which Giolitti gave 
to the workers in October. Workers 
belonging to one and the same cate- 
gory of the larger industries will elect 
on a proportional system a commis- 
sion of control of nine members, six 
from the rank and file and three rep- 
resenting the engineers, higher em- 
ployees, and technical managers. For 
each factory or workshop the commis- 
sion will delegate two or more work- 
ers, according to the size of the estab- 
lishment, to exercise control and 
furnish the commission with reports. 
A similar commission of nine will be 
nominated by the manufacturers, to 
carry on negotiations with the work- 
ers’ commission of control within the 
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same branch of industry. The work- 
ers’ commissioners will have the right 
to be supplied with all necessary data 
for understanding the methods ado)- 
ted in buying, for understanding cost 
prices in production, as well as ac- 
ministrative and executive method., 
“excepting whatever depends on the 
secrets of manufacture.” The limitz- 
tion is an implied admission of the 
impracticability of the scheme. Who 
shall decide what constitutes the se- 
crets of manufacture? The workers 
will not readily admit that there are 
any, and the employers who refuse 
information on certain points will a!- 
ways be suspected of taking unfair 
advantage of this excuse for with- 
holding it. If the workers formed a 
disciplined and unanimous organiza- 
tion, trusting to the better wisdom of 
their chosen répresentatives, there 
might be a chance of the latter work- 
ing harmoniously with the employers. 
But that very harmony would arouse, 
among the rank and file, a profound 
distrust of their spokesman, and these, 
in order to retain their popularity, 
would exchange their role of leaders 
for that of mob-led orators. The fol- 
lowers of Lenin, who do not want 
joint control but proletarian owner- 
ship, will not feel pledged to making 
the plan a practical success. They are 
committed, on the contrary, to a pro- 
gramme of revolutionary action, and 
will lie in wait for another chance to 
seize the works. Can one blame them 
for seeing in Giolitti’s yielding at- 
titude last autumn a surrender to 
the fear of violence, and for building 
on repeated violence their only hope 
of immediate realization of their illu- 
sion? 

A general suspicion of such inten- 
tions on the part of the Communists 
must be held responsible for the de- 
plorable outrages of which they were 
lately the victims in various cities of 
central Italy. The Communists them- 
selves have no ground for complaint. 
They believe in violence and terror- 
ism as legitimate weapons against the 
bourgeoisie, and they should not cry 
out in protest when they are hoist 
with their own petard. But those 
who condemn them for their trusting 
and resorting to force should not ap- 
pear to justify them by adopting their 
methods. 
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It’s Toughto Acknowl- 
edge the Corn 


E do think that our journals of 
the New Day should have done 
a little better than they did in their 
reports of the radical vote in the 
Presidential election. The Socialist 
party press might to some extent be 
excused for tamely accepting the 
sanguine summary sent out from the 
Chicago headquarters; but what ex- 
cuse was there for egregious guesses 
being given standing by the critical 
journals of tight and leading? 

The Socialist summary, sent out 
on election night by the party’s na- 
tional secretary, was the following: 

Early returns indicate vote up to expecta- 
tions. Debs ahead of Cox in many precincts. 


Karly scattered returns indicate a vote of from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000. 


It was glorious news, officially 
stamped, and naturally the New Yorl: 
Call, the Milwaukee Leader, the Ap- 
peal to Reason, and their like relayed 
the information to their readers. 
“Socialists Poll Over 2,000,000 
Votes,’ screamed the Appeal of No- 
vember 13, in a page-wide heading. 
A greater caution possessed the 
leaders of the Farmer-Labor party. 
The New Majority of November 6 
made exaggerated claims regarding 
the vote in Missouri, Washington, 
and South Dakota, but admitted that 
on the whole the “workers disre- 
garded the Farmer-Labor party ap- 
peal, the Socialist appeal, and the 
Gompers A. F. of L. appeal” in order 
to rebuke Wilson. On November 13 
it made exaggerated claims regard- 
ing the New York vote, but would 
venture no further regarding the 
national result than to say that the 
“vote when officially compiled will 
not be a disappointment to members 
of the party.” On November 20 it 
said that “each day these figures pile 
up proof that the ticket polled a huge 
vote in the nineteen States where it 
was on the ballot.” But it declined 
to translate the expression into an 
estimate, and thereafter, in succeed- 
ing issues, it sang a subdued note. 
The Nation, the New Republic, and 
the Freeman were less cautious. Be- 
fore election the Nation had urged its 
readers to vote for either Debs or 
Christensen, or even Macauley, the 


single-taxer. The New Republic, 
while not rejecting the moral value 
of a vote for Debs, had made definite 
choice of Christensen. The Freeman, 
which looks upon all political action 
as mere foolishness, made no choice. 

After election the New Republic 
showed not exultation, it is true, but 
a fair degree of satisfaction. In its 
issue dated November 17, it said: 

Vague estimates give them [the Farmer- 
Laborites] from half to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. Returns still incomplete put the Social- 
ist vote somewhere between a million and a 
half and two million. . . . [The Non-Partisan 
League] announces a total of over three mil- 
lion votes in nine States. 

The Nation of November 17 chron- 
icled a huge Socialist vote, but ad- 
mitted disappointment. “The Farmer- 
Labor party,” it said, ““made no very 
remarkable showing at the polls.” 
The Socialists did better, but not 
what they should have done. “Debs 
polled . . . twice the Socialist high- 
water mark of 1912, but the total, 
some 1,800,000, is much less than 
Socialists and non-Socialist protes- 
tants had hoped for.” 

The Freeman, for all its disdain of 
political action, was more generous in 
its estimate of the vote for Debs. It 
said, November 17: 

The size of his vote is not important. We do 

not, in fact, know how many votes he got— 
probably about two million. The important 
and significant thing, however, the thing that 
will mightily impress the historian who comes 
after us and lives in calmer times, is that a 
political party had selected as its candidate, and 
an immense number of people saw fit to vote 
for, a prisoner in a Federal penitentiary, serv- 
ing sentence for sedition. 
Something is wrong somewhere with 
the statement that “the size of his 
vote is not important,” and yet that 
great importance and _ significance 
attach to the fact that “an immense 
number of persons saw fit to vote for” 
this candidate. But this matter we 
cannot pause to discuss. We are 
mainly concerned with that estimate 
of 2,000,000 votes. 

Now, none of these estimates were 
within measurable distance of the 
truth. Neither the Farmer-Labor 
party nor the Non-Partisan League 
polled anything like the number of 
votes so generously credited them. 
Mr. Debs did not poll “between two 


.and a half and three million votes,” 


nor “two million,” nor “1,800,000,” 
nor “between one and a half and two 
million.” Neither did he poll “twice 


the Socialist high-water mark of 
1912.” According to the latest com- 
putations he polled 914,869 votes, as 
against 901,062 in 1912. To have 
matched his vote of eight years ago 
he would have had to poll 1,602,906 
votes. He would then have done no 
more than to “break even,” in view of 
the increase in the country’s total 
vote. The decline from a poll of 5.99 
per cent. of the total vote in 1912 toa 
poll of 3.42 per cent. in 1920 means 
a loss in standing of very nearly 43 
per cent. 

It took a long while for the sorrow- 
ful realization to reach the inner sanc- 
tums of the radical journals, and yet 
further time for the proper acknowl- 
edgments. But sooner or later they 
had to come. In its issue for Decem- 
ber 22, the New Republic expressed 
itself as follows: 

The other day Mr. Otto Branstetter, the Na- 
tional Socialist secretary, reported that the total 
was between 930,000 and 960,000 and might ex- 
ceed a millon when missing States had been 
heard from. These figures mean that the So- 
cialists, after four years, punctuated by war, 
deportations, attacks on tree speech, and Pal- 
mer, have just about held their own. The in- 
ference is inevitable: Whatever third party 
may grow to a real strength in our politics it 
will not be the Socialist party. There is some- 
thing in this party, in its creed or its tactics, 
that does not appeal to average Americans, 
however oppressed or restless they may feel. 


It was not until its issue for Janu- 
ary 5 that the Nation came round. 
“Debs, after all,” it said, “‘polled less 
than a million votes, and the ‘protest 
vote’, according to complete reports, 
was trifling—unless the vote for 
Harding be called a protest.” 

Perhaps some of the confiding 
readers of the radical press may learn 
from this episode not to put their 
trust too absolutely in their favorite 
journals. Perhaps they may realize 
that though the capitalist journals 
are not without sin, the editors of 
revolutionary uplift are not the per- 
sons entitled to hurl the contumelious 
stone. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 28.] 

AUSTRIA: Some measure of relief 
for Austria is among the agenda of the 
Supreme Council meeting at Paris. Act 
quickly, gentlemen; for Hugo Stinnes 
has been in Austria of late, buying up 
the industries and the newspapers. A 
new kind of Kaiser, uncrowned, unac- 
knowledged; but, however subtly or in- 
visibly, no less a ruler than your Maxi- 
milians or Rudolphs. And in his news- 
papers he has a means of swaying the 
gullible, unstable human mind, more ef- 
fective than Dodona oak or oracles of 
Ammon Ra. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY: The 
welcome news has just come in that the 
Supreme Council have signed an agree- 
ment fixing the reparation to be paid 
by Germany as a series of payments ex- 
tending over 42 years and aggregating 
226 billion gold marks; plus a tax of 12 
per cent. on German exports during the 
same period. There will doubtless be 
lamentation and sore weeping by the 
waters of the Elbe and the Oder, and 
eke, perhaps, more or less by the Thames, 
the Hudson, and the Mississippi; but the 
main figure has been determined by com- 
petent experts after scrupulous consid- 
eration of German resources—not cash 
assets immediately available, which are 
inconsiderable, but capacity of produc- 
tion (plants, skill, man-power). Now let 
the Germans “go to it” as men eager to 
redeem themselves; no more whining or 
posturing or nasty propaganda. If the 
Germans would cast out their devils and 
be what they can be, the world would 
be incredibly happier. Oh, race of Bar- 
barossa (whom even his bitterest ene- 
mies acclaimed for his magnanimity), of 
that other Frederick (stupor mundi, at 
whose Sicilian court Italian poetry was 
born), of Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Fichte 
(those champions of liberty and the free 
human spirit), race of the incomparable 
masters of the divinest of the arts, race 
of Diirer and Holbein; oh country of the 
delicious mirchen, of sweet Nuremberg: 
come back to thy own! We suggest that 
thou seize that war-profiteer and evil 
genius, Herr Stinnes, and all of that kid- 
ney, and fling ’em into the Baltic. May 
the spirit of Stein (whose counsels, if 
followed, had prevented thy misery) pre- 
side over thy Reichstag, and may’st thou 
take example of the stricken Beethoven 
to bear calamity with fortitude. 

And chiefly, O Mother of Beer, may’st 
thou for ever and ever, with hearty prosit, 
dispense thy divine beverage to the grate- 
ful American tourist. 


“Thou liest, friend Pindar and friend Thales, 
Water is best of all? No, ale is.” 


Doubtless, but for the exigencies of 





the meter, Landor would have said 
“Pilsener.” Thus altered, the truest 
couplet was ever writ. 

In other words, we hope that Ger- 
many will, in the vulgar phrase, “snap 
out of it,” and pay off the indemnity 
like a good sport. 

There remains for the Council to settle 
a great many details: such as what pro- 
portion of the indemnity must be paid 
in cash, what may be paid in raw mate- 
rials, manufactured products, etc., and 
how to appraise the latter; what meas- 
ures shall be taken in case of default; 
etc., etc. German consent is also, we 
must think, a thing to be considered. 

Germany must disarm, as per the Spa 
agreement, by July 1; no nonsense what- 
ever this time. 

It is reported (we heartily hope it is 
true, but official confirmation is lacking) 
that England will engage by treaty to 
aid France against “unprovoked German 
aggression.” There was, we must all 
remember, to be a tripartite treaty, 
America engaging herself in like man- 
ner. Let us raise our toga folds and 
conceal the blush of shame. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Opposition to 
Lloyd George is asserting itself even in 
his own Wales. Lord Derby has refused 
the War portfolio. The two Cecils, 
Lords Robert and Hugh, are going to 
join the opposition. 

The Labor Congress, at its session 
just closed, drew up a programme for 
dealing with the unemployment problem. 
A very statesmanlike programme it is; 
merely it calls for doles, doles, doles. 
The Congress, of course, gave the Gov- 
ernment a great deal of impertinent ad- 
vice on sundry subjects, especially Rus- 
sia and Ireland. The Government, it 
seems, is granted until February 23 (on 
which date the Congress will reconvene) 
to embody Labor’s unemployment pro- 
gramme in suitable legislation; if the 
Government fails to “come across” by 
that time, why then, says that mighty- 
mouthed inventor of threats, Mr. Ar- 
thur Henderson, “even moderate Labor 
opinion will no longer resist the bringing 
of pressure by definite action of an un- 
precedented character.” Mr. Henderson 
is an unprecedented bore. 

Under the circumstances, the report 
that the birth rate of England shows 
a marked increase is depressing. 


ITALY: The Government bill em- 
bodying the details of the new system 
of control for the principal Italian in- 
dustries is soon to be presented to Par- 
liament. The reports thereof are not 
clear; but apparently the workmen would 
have the preponderance of power. The 
bill will be bitterly contested by the 
employers. 


Considerable loss of life and property 
has resulted recently from clashes be- 
tween Nationalists and Communists, par- 
ticularly in the provinces of Modena, 
Ferrara, and Bologna. We should have 
more news, and more clearly presented, 
than we get from Italy. Important mat- 
ters are in train there. 


TURKEY: There is little reason now 
to doubt that the Greeks are being badly 
mauled by the Kemalists. 


JAPAN: The Opposition in the Japa- 
nese Parliament is waging a bitter 
fight against the Siberian policy of the 
Government. The Opposition urges that 
the Japanese troops should have left with 
the Czechoslovaks or should have been 
strongly enough reénforced to suppress 
Bolshevism throughout Eastern Siberia: 
the half-way policy has accomplished 
nothing; it is too late now to check the 
Bolshevik contagion; Japanese troops in 
Siberia, then, should be at once with- 
drawn. Premier Hara, however, con- 
tends that it is still necessary to keep 
Japanese forces in Vladivostok and its 
vicinity, for protection of Japanese resi- 
dents there and to safeguard Korea. The 
Japanese are anxiously watching devel- 
opments at Chita, the capital of the Far 
Eastern Republic, where a Constituent 
Assembly was to meet on January 25. 
The Far Eastern Republic claims to be 
anti-Bolshevik, but the Japanese are to 
be forgiven their doubts upon that head. 
The several local governments of East- 
ern Siberia (those of Vladivostok, Bla- 
govestchensk, Khabarovsk, and Verkhni 
Udinsk) have signified their adhesion to 
the Chita Government. 

With the Siberian problem, the Chi- 
nese problem, the Korean problem, the 
racial equality problem, the American 
problem, and the various internal prob- 
lems pertaining to a period of rapid 
political, social, and economical transi- 
tion, on his hands, Premier Hara is per- 
haps the most sorely tried of premiers. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: The Fordney Emergency Tariff 
Bill, generously amended by the Senate 
Finance Committee, is now before the 
Senate. How the ghosts of Senators 
dead and gone must make merry over 
this legislative opéra bouffe! 

Princeton has decided to limit the 
number of her students to two thou- 
sand. Princeton does well. Athens was 
greater than Chicago is. 

The American farmers have donated 
fifteen million bushels of wheat for re- 
lief of Europe, China, and the Near 
East. The American farmer has a heart. 

It is said that the revived War Fi- 
nance Corporation is not doing any busi- 
ness. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Sir Auckland Geddes Confers with 
Lloyd George 


INCE Mr. Balfour visited the United 
States in 1917, there has been no 
incident in Anglo-American relations so 
full of varied meaning for the historian 
as the hurried trip of Sir Auckland 
Geddes to London and Paris. Speaking 
engagements and even a _ long-desired 
tour on the Pacific Coast were quietly 
postponed, and naturally there were 
rumors, entirely unfounded, of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador’s recall. Sir Auckland 
Geddes is, however, an intimate friend 
and avowed admirer of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and arrangements for his return 
to the United States were never in doubt. 
Correspondence between the British Em- 
bassy and the Foreign Office has been, of 
course, very voluminous of late, and the 
old world is often too preoccupied with 
its own problems to spare adequate at- 
tention for the movements which are 
stirring the depths of the new world. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a statesman whose 
judgment is affected to an especial degree 
by the spoken word. He does not like 
reading despatches. And the danger has 
been that he might accept too hastily the 
impressions of casual visitors to the 
United States, who plunge into the midst 
of the Irish agitation, read with avidity 
the Hearst press, and carry back to Eng- 
land long stories of “American hostility,” 
not realizing that Americans also say 
plain things about one another, and that 
no nation is fairly represented by its 
most vocal classes. Every British diplo- 
mat acknowledges the gravity of the 
Irish question. Taken as a whole, the 
British groups in the United States are 
against the policy of reprisals. But there 
is a belief that the situation is now 
viewed with a sense of proportion, and 
the real occasion for anxiety to-day is not 
so much anti-British sentiment here, as 
a certain inevitable anti-American reac- 
tion in Britain, where the gospel of 
friendliness needs to be preached. Eng- 
land is quite human—she does not like 
owing money to any other country; she 
does not like to see her sovereign sterling 
at a discount; she does not like having 
only the second navy; she wishes that the 
United States had joined the League of 
Nations; and her common folk, taking 
nearly all their films from the United 
States, concludes that Americans have 
money to burn, which perhaps gets on the 
nerves of a proud but impoverished 
people. 

Naturally, Sir Auckland Geddes, con- 
fronted as he is by an unexampled array 
of pending issues, desires that the atmo- 
sphere in London should be favorable to 
easy and rapid negotiation. Not only is 
the United States involved, but Canada 


and the other Dominions. These have, 
one and all, presented to the Foreign Of- 
fice what is virtually an ultimatum 
against the renewal of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance on any terms, and the 
Foreign Office, being the most conserva- 
tive of our public departments, does not 
like to see its treaties thus roughly han- 
dled, especially with unrest in India, 
where quite another view of Asiatic im- 
migration is held from that of California, 
Australia, and British Columbia. Ad- 
dressing certain Canadian missionaries, 
a Japanese official was so indiscreet re- 
cently as to threaten trouble in southern 
Asia if Japan were denied a free hand in 
China. The menace was disavowed at 
Tokio, but it was uttered. The British 
Empire has served hitherto as a link be- 
tween East and West. This, possibly, is 
its chief value to the peace of the world, 
in the largest aspect of things. 

In the past few weeks, Britain has 
made it abundantly clear that she will 
not enter any race of naval armaments 
against the United States. Britain can 
not afford such competition, either finan- 
cially or politically. By far the most 
serious danger to the Lloyd George Gov- 
ernment lurks in “the Stop-the-Waste” 
candidates at recent by-elections. Under 
these circumstances, a naval agreement, 
written or unwritten, between the United 
States in the Pacific and the British 
Dominions, is definitely mentioned and 
appears to be inherently obvious. It 
does, however, challenge the profoundest 
constitutional principles. Are the naval 
contingents of the Dominions to accept 
unity of command in the Far East? Are 
they to be dependent upon naval bases 
belonging to the United States? Are 
Australia, 
South Africa to institute at Washington, 
as has been suggested, a distinct diplo- 
macy of their own? Are they to develop 
separate trade agencies or Consulates? 
At present, three quarters of the routine 
business of the British Embassy at 
Washington is Canadian and it is an 
open secret that the State Department 
can cut red tape by talking over Aus- 
tralian questions, face to face, with Mr. 
Sheldon, the Commonwealth’s Commis- 
sioner in New York. Mr. Newton Row- 
ell, the Canadian delegate on the League 
of Nations, defines the Dominion as a 
sovereign country, equal in status with 
Britain, only with the same King, and he 
adds that any attempt by the British 
Parliament to legislate for Canada over 
the head of Ottawa would lead to revo- 
lution. 

Canada is in a watchful mood. In her 
western provinces there has been a large 


New Zealand, Canada, and ° 


immigration from the United States, con- 
sisting of agriculturists who accept 
“Canadian citizenship” without recog- 
nizing that this term implies technically 
the status of a “British subject.” Many 
of these latest Canadians have never seen 
Britain but were reared and educated 
wholly in the United States. The picture 
houses, the bookstalls, the stock ex- 
changes of Canada are dependent more 
and more on her southern neighbor, and 
at Ottawa the adverse balance of trade, 
with the resultant depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar, has caused much dis- 
quiet. If there were to be a closer sym- 
pathy between Irish Catholics south, and 
French Catholics north, of the frontier, 
the situation might develop apace. It is 
not to be judged entirely by the romantic 
attachments to the old country of To- 
ronto and Protestant Montreal, which 
are special strongholds of such loyalty. 

Hence, you may have an incident over 
a matter so insignificant in itself as a 
wine-treaty between Canada and France. 
May the Dominion, or may she not, con- 
clude such an agreement with a foreign 
Power? Canada is irritated because 
Britain sometimes excludes her cattle on 
grounds of disease, which reflection on 
her livestock she resents, apart from the 
losses on export involved. Then there is 
the delicate, and at the moment the un- 
solved question, who shall be the next 
Governor-General. On this appointment 
the Government at Ottawa must now be 
consulted and, up to the present, no name 
has been approved. Some Canadians 
want the office abolished and an accredi- 
ted British Ambassador to the Domin- 
ions substituted for it. Things have not 
gone, however, to that length just at 
present. 

Canada is also concerned over her Con- 
stitution as defined by the British North 
America Act. She does not like having 
to “petition” the Imperial Parliament in 
London when she wishes to amend her 
Constitution. Yet she has to admit that 
in practice this makes amendment easier 
than it would be if, on every occasion, 
she had to obtain the separate consent of 
all her provinces. Nor do the self-gov- 
erning Dominions at all relish the indig- 
nity, as they consider it, implied in find- 
ing themselves “under” the Colonial 
Office in London, which department also © 
manages Uganda and Sierra Leone! 
All these subjects are coming before the 
Imperial Conference in London next 
June. All are profoundly interesting 
Republican statesmanship. And all are 
engaging the attention of the British 
Cabinet, which naturally desires the 
views of Sir Auckland Geddes to be fully 
communicated. 

In addition, there are matters particu- 
larly concerning the United States. Of 
these, disarmament is the most vital to 
human happiness, and here the world 
awaits the word of the President at 
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Washington. On the British loan it is 
obvious that London ought to be clearly 
advised as to what Congress, the final 
authority, will or will not accept as terms 
of liquidation. The unsuccessful mission 
of Sir George Paish must not be re- 
peated. The position of British finance 
is still hardly appreciated. The trouble 
is no longer that the English are over- 
spending their income. On the contrary, 
they are repaying capital liabilities. And 
there is no reason why they should not 
repay the United States, except this, that 
on the present rate of exchange they 
would lose about 30 cents on every dollar 
so sent over. 

Finally, I may refer to other matters 
in which British interests appear some- 
what to conflict with announced Ameri- 
can policy. The feeling in London with 
regard to higher tariffs here is industrial 
rather than diplomatic. There is no 
ground for protest or criticism, but tar- 
iffs might, of course, make it harder for 
Europe to pay in goods for cotton and 
wheat, bought in the United States, and 


also to meet the interest on loans granted 
by the United States. At present, the 
differential railroad rates, under the 
Jones Shipping Act, are not enforced, but 
it is obvious that the British Govern- 
ment, like others, must consider whether, 
in its view, an argument here arises 
under the numerous commercial treaties 
which are really the common law of in- 
ternational trade. Similarly, with re- 
gard to Panama tolls—a matter which 
by analogy involves Suez and the Darda- 
nelles—Britain must consider in advance 
her attitude. She has also to recognize 
that the United States, on her side, ad- 
vances strong protests over the control 
of cables, on which subject an interna- 
tional conference at Washington has re- 
cently broken up without arriving at a 
compromise. These matters, in addition 
to the suggestion of ‘‘an association” of 
nations, to supersede “the League of Na- 
tions,” make up a fairly full portfolio 
for any Ambassador. 
P. W. WILSON 
New York Office, London Daily News 


The University Brickyard 


Hades. The contest between 
Euripides is approaching. 

Xanthias. Is the affair really 
then? 

Acacus. Right O, in just a few minutes; and 
there are going to be awiul doings here. 
They are going to weigh out the art of the 
Muses in steelyards. 

NXanthias. What! are they going to put Trag- 
edy into the meat-scales ? 

Ai‘acus. And they are going to bring on their 
straight-edges and two-foot rules for po- 
etry, and their framed squares— 

Xanthias. 1 see; they will be making bricks? 

Aristophanes, Frogs, 795-800. 


HEN Lowell referred to Harvard as 
“the Muses’ Factory,” it was in- 
congruity and not resemblance that gave 
point to the witticism. He had no vision 
of the American university as it has be- 
come generations later, so much a real 
factory that the figure is all but lost. If 
he entertained a vision of it at all, it was 
a Sir Launfal’s vision: 


JEschylus and 


coming off, 


’Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree. 

The American university is indeed 
very much a factory. We actually call 
it a plant; it has a business manager and 
a purchasing agent, its faculty is the 
“instructional force,” its students are the 
raw material, surely raw enough, from 
high school and “college feeder,” its in- 
tricate automatic regulations are the 
process; and the product is standardized, 
certified, and labeled, and, for the most 
part, contracted for before it has left 
the machine. 

But it is not a Muses’ factory. Apollo 
and the austere Nine have all but retired, 
and clear-eyed Athena herself is some- 


times impelled to doubts of immortality. 
The velvet green of their sometime 
shady haunts is trodden now by Hermes 
the god of gain, Hephestus of the forge, 
Demeter with her sickle, and even Ares 
with his thirsty lance; while among 
them, strangely enough, painted Aphro- 
dite and the light-heeled Graces win their 
easy way. 

With antic Sports and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures. 

The American university not only no 
longer suggests the Muses; it has all 
but out-factoried the real factory. There 
are times when, perplexed in the extreme 
by the monotony of its measurements, I 
think it more like a brickyard. Hear 
some of them. We are required to “take” 
15-5ths a semester for 2 semesters a year 
for 4 years, and total 120 hours and at 
least 120 grade points. We are Excellent 
if marked 93 and Good if 92 point 9, 
Good if marked 85 and Fair if 84 point 9, 
Fair if 77 and Poor if 76 point 9. Ina3- 
5ths subject we get 3 grade points if 
Excellent, 2 if Good, 1 if Fair. We pass 
at 70 and are conditioned at 69 point 9. 
We are allowed to study as much and as 
hard as we will up to 18-5ths if our 
marks for the preceding semester have 
all been 85, but are forbidden to be thus 
ambitious if any one of them has been 
84 point 9. In the summer session we 
are allowed to take 15 hours with credit 
of 6-5ths. We dance on the 6th and 7th 
days of the week from 9 to 12 of the 
second half of the calendar day of 24 
hours, with an inspected and certified 
chaperon registered 3 days in advance. 
If we are caught cheating in Chemistry 





11 or Journalism 105 or History 123, we 
are penalized 2 and 1% extra 5ths in 
Quantitative Analysis, or 3 and 45 extra 
5ths in writing Saturday Evening Post 
short stories of 6500 words each, or 2 
weeks and 6 days of suspension, 1 and 1, 
semesters of probation, and an extra 514 
pages of historical novels reconstructing 
the eastern 15 of the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the first 4 decades of the 2d century, 
If we appeal within 10 days, we may 
have 5 minutes to state our grounds be- 
fore a faculty meeting with a quorum of 
2/3 plus one on the 2d Monday after the 
lst Monday of the month, provided said 
month be not the 7th, the 8th, or the 9th 
month of the calendar year. 

Figures in their place are all right. 
Even out of their place they are not al- 
ways without their uses. To literary and 
religious men—by literary men I do not 
mean the short-story carpenters whose 
cheques are never under four figures, 
nor by religious men the sort who justify 
themselves by statistics and plotted 
curves—figures are frequently among 
the alleviations of life. To speak of 600 
graduates “turned out” annually, each 
with a degree determined by 120 credits; 
that is, virtually to say that each one of 
the 120 credits is of the same size, 
weight, shape, and consistency as every 
other one, and that each one of the 600 
graduates has the same hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions, 
as every other one—has the effect of a 
fine bit of wit, humor, or even pathos. 


II 


But there are cases where misplaced 
figures are not amusing, but enraging. 
It is bad enough when the size and char- 
acter of the student body compels the 
faculty to a certain amount of brick- 
making; the unnecessary making of the 
faculty themselves into bricks is without 
excuse. ‘ 

Twice in the year I am made acutely 
to feel that I am a brick-maker. Such is 
the sharpness of the sensation that I 
do not wholly recover from it between- 
times. The two occasions are when I 
am called upon to fill out an instructional 
report-blank which I think must be the 
most elaborate thing of its kind since 
the days of the original Tape-and-Seal- 
ing-Wax Office. In it I am asked to state 
what courses I am giving, by name and 
by number, for how many hours and 
what hours and in what rooms, whether 
they are lectures or recitations or labora- 
tory practice or conferences, how many 
of the students are male, how many fe- 
male, how many are freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, seniors, graduates, spe- 
cials, visitors, auditors, how many they 
total, all and each, what and where my 
office hours are, what per cent. of time | 
give respectively to instruction, exten- 
sion, research, administration, supervi- 
sion, and “other activities,’—including 
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I do not feel sure what, but perhaps medi- 
tation, penitence, and prayer, meals and 
sleep, all of which may easily have appre- 
ciable effects upon my professorial ef- 
ficiency. These data, with a few others 
more voluntary but of less precise char- 
acter, are gathered by each department 
foreman from all the hands in his gang 
and sent in to the division superintend- 
ent, who transmits them to “the office,” 
where they are multiplicately tran- 
scribed, filed, digested, redistributed to 
the superintendents and foremen, filed, 
and returned to the original writers, by 
whom they are once more filed. 

When the report reaches the depart- 
ment head again, it has a new feature. 
Of course no report of this kind is really 
efficient unless its data are all reducible 
to terms of a common unit. There is a 
unit in this case, and ‘“‘the office” has em- 
ployed it. It is called the unit-hour. It 
is the invention of some dean or Tite 
Barnacle gone crazy with contemplation 
of industrial scientific management. The 
unit-hour is 1 hour of instruction for 1 
semester by 1 professor to 1 student. For 
example, I give a course in English 1 to 
30 students for 3 hours a week for 1 
semester. The report credits me with 
30 students X 3 hours * 1 professor=90 
unit-hours; as who should say, 90 foot- 
pounds. Four courses would give me a 
credit of 360 unit hours for the semes- 
ter, or 720 for the year. If my salary is 
the convenient figure of $7200 (which it 
is not), my unit-hour, one student for 
one hour for one semester, costs the State 
$10. If I have a great many students, 
my unit-hour may be at the rate of $2, 
and it may be worth no more than that. 
If I have a very few, it may be $60, and 
may be worth every cent of it. 

To be able thus to record the profes- 
sor’s unit-hours and to calculate their 
cost to the State is restful—to the unit- 
hour mind. It is as if at last something 
had been found in educational process as 
precise and final as the working of cogs 
in the factory or of straight-edges and 
two-foot rules and framed squares in 
the brickyard. 

But really wise minds know that there 
is nothing so unmathematical as mathe- 
matics misplaced, and nothing so unsci- 
entific as scientific management applied 
to material which is impalpable, unmeas- 
urable, and imponderable. It is proper 
to calculate on the basis of foot-pounds or 
watts, because one foot-pound or watt is 
like every other foot-pound or watt. One 
linear or square or cubic foot is the 
same as another, and it is right to esti- 
mate on the basis of these units the cost 
of road-construction, wall-papering, or 
excavation. But what is there that is 
really parallel, except the numerals, in 
the lifting of one pound one foot and the 
instruction of one student one hour? 
To be concrete, and to give real instead 
of hy othetical figures, my unit-hour the 


first semester of last year cost $26.72, 
while now, because of one large class in 
a more popular subject instead of a small 
class in a rare subject, its cost is $7.47. 
Is there any profitable conclusion to be 
drawn from this? Should the State re- 
quire me to abandon Greek Drama and 
always lecture on Fine Arts in its place? 
How does the State know that fifteen stu- 
dents in Fine Arts are better worth its 
money than one student in Classics? The 
fifteen, for aught we know, may prove to 
be fifteen mediocrities. The likelihood 
is very great that the one student in 
Classics will make himself felt in the life 
of the community as an enthusiastic 
teacher of literature, or as a lawyer who 
can speak English, or as a journalist who 
can write it, or as a typist who can 
spell it, or as a plain citizen with a dis- 
tinctive sense of values. To illustrate 
again, this time from summer-session 
statistics: the average cost of a unit- 
hour by the staff in Classics was $13.58, 
in Economics $2.82, in Journalism $2.80, 
in Pharmacy $2.54, in Political Science 
$2.12, in Education $1.80. What of it? 
Are we to conclude that instruction in 
most of these subjects is really cheaper 
than in Classics, and therefore pays the 
State better? Are we to drop Classics 
because they are expensive, and main- 
tain exclusively the others because they 
are not? As well conduct a jewelry busi- 
ness with no diamonds and solid ware be- 
cause nine-tenths of the sales are of 
common brilliants and plated goods. Is 
the great department store of demo- 
cratic education to be careless of all cus- 
tom that does not mean quick sales? 

But any budget-maker or curriculum- 
tinker will explain that of course the 
unit-hour is used only in the most general 
way, with the air of saying that there is 
no harm in it. It is idle and untrue to 
say there is no harm in it. Let the ad- 
ministrator or the taxpayer or the legis- 
lator once hear or see on paper that 
Greek costs $13.58 per unit-hour and 
Pediguese $1.80, and you may explain as 
much as you please that the ancient for- 
eign language is cheap and the modern 
expensive at the price, and that no real 
use is made of the figures, but you have 
made use of them. As well suppose that 
an ear will ever again be the same into 
which once a drop of poisonous slander 
has been distilled as that no prejudice 
has been created against Greek. If these 
pseudo-scientific figures are in no way 
used and if they do no harm, why is it 
that the chairman of the small depart- 
ment feels less uneasy when the depart- 
mental unit-hour is rated at $7.47 than 
when it is at $26.72? And why is it that 
the professor, especially the younger one, 
whose class numbers fewer than ten, has 
the foundations of his confidence sapped 
by the feeling that he and his subject 
are under suspicion? 

We are hearing these days much ex- 


plosive talk about academic freedom, 
but it seems to have occurred to nobody 
that the professor’s freedom to speak the 
truth is only a detail in the larger and 
nobler right to pursue the life of the 
scholar and teacher in harmony with the 
natural laws of the intellectual life, rather 
than in cramped and false conformity 
with the petty prescriptions of mechani- 
cal industry or counting-house business, 
and that all our applause for numbers 
and our outcry for practical subjects and 
immediately measurable results are 
threatening us with the extinction of a 
freedom even more fundamental than 
freedom of speech. 

It may be.disappointing, and it may 
be inconvenient, but there is no such 
thing as a brick or a unit-hour in educa- 
tion. The only unit in the intellectual 
life is the man. In the determination 
and the evaluation of that unit, the use 
of the steelyard, the straight-edge, the 
two-foot rule, and the framed square is 
not only futile, but pernicious. The col- 
league, the department chairman, the 
dean, the president, the board member, 
who is unable to measure men without 
the employment of these tools of other 
trades, or who does not possess the cour- 
age to act without falsely flourishing 
them as a means of justification, has not 
yet found his place of least uselessness. 

GRANT SHOWERMAN 


Correspondence 


Trade with Russia 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

According to Mr. Spargo, our Govern- 
ment has put absolutely no obstacles in 
the way of American citizens eager to 
trade with Soviet Russia. Apparently 
he wants his readers to believe that re- 
fusal to issue passports and establish 
consulates tends to promote orderly and 
safe exchange of commodities and credit. 
Also, whether by accident or design, Mr. 
Spargo fails to tell his readers that our 
Government has refused to accept any 
gold from Russia, whether minted or in 
bullion, no matter by whom presented, 
unless under oath that it does not come, 
directly or indirectly, from Soviet Russia. 
But trade is not hampered. Oh, no. 
The hypocritical excuse of the gold being 
“stolen” from Rumania might as well 
have been applied by England at the 
close of the Civil War to the gold which 
we “stole” from the Confederacy, or by 
the Allied Reparations Committee to the 
gold which Germany “stole” from France 
after 1870. 

PERCY FRIDENBERG 
New York, January 14 


|Mr. Spargo’s article was sent to us 
as a whole, but had to be divided into 
two parts. The second, which appeared 
in our issue for January 19, gave a 
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careful statement of the status of gold, 
securities, etc., received from the Soviet 
Government. As for the general ques- 
tion, nothing could be fairer than Mr. 
Spargo’s treatment of it. He expressly 
enumerated the hindrances to trade with 
Soviet Russia, but pointed out that if its 
possibilities were anything like what 
they are represented by Bolshevist apol- 
ogists, the hindrances would not suffice 
to prevent the development of a great 
commerce. Our Government’s warning 
that persons entering into trade rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia must do so at 
their own risk, Mr. Spargo declared to 
be not only right, but an actual obliga- 
tion of duty.—EpIToRS THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW. | 


‘‘What the World is Doing’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I note that Mr. Henry W. Bunn’s page 
is once more under criticism in your cor- 
respondence column. If you will permit 
a subscriber to intrude his advice upon 
you, that advice is to give Mr. Bunn a 
free hand. His page constitutes a unique 
feature of The Weekly Review. In its 
skillful mingling of fact, humor, literary 
and historic allusion, it has no parallel in 
any weekly journal that I know of, either 
in England or America. May I earnestly 
protest against any interference with Mr. 
Bunn’s handling of the news. To ask 
him to furnish a dull, bare chronicle of 
events each week would, it seems to me, 
deprive The Weekly Review of one of the 
features that have made it such a strik- 
ing success in the world of weekly jour- 
nalism. 

EDWARD E. CURTIS 

Professor of History, Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Mass., December 29 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I can not let Mr. White’s criticism of 
the articles of Mr. Bunn go without 
further comment. Most of the world 
seems insane already, and the rest is go- 
ing that way so fast that a few of us 
will soon be left solitary to observe it. If 
we can not stop it, let us at least pretend 
to enjoy it. If it is to be stopped, there 
is but one way of doing the deed, and 
that is to apply some tonic to our 
atrophied sense of humor. I some- 
times wonder if there is a _ serious 
thinker in the world to-day, everybody of 
importance is represented as so monu- 
mentally and eternally intent upon some 
higher good. It was not thus that Lin- 
coln defeated his deep-set melancholy, 
and kept himself sane when the woes of 
war whistled round his exquisite sensi- 
bilities. If laughter is not allowed 
pretty soon to blow away the pretenses 
about us, they will soon enmesh us so we 
can not move—and how can a real hu- 
manitarian keep steady as he looks at 
the world to-day if he doesn’t laugh oc- 


casionally? Anything really sacred is 
illuminated by a little reverent laughter. 
CARL RUSSELL FISH 
Madison, Wis., January 10 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I wish to express my gratification for 
the article by Mr. Edward Lucas White, 
in The Weekly Review of December 29, 
on “What the World is Doing.” The 
articles referred to are so disagreeable 
to me in manner, that I read them only 
with the greatest revulsion. If you 
want levity, it would seem more appro- 
priate in almost any other part of the 
journal than there, but may we be spared 
it, in such frequency, anywhere. 

MABEL H. CHAPIN 
Brookline, Mass., January 3 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

You do not seem to have discovered ex- 
actly what Mr. White objects to in Mr. 
Bunn’s treatment of “What the World is 
Doing.” At any rate, your reply to him 
does not answer the objection which 
seemed to me important. I have no ob- 
jection to “colorful” articles or to ex- 
pressions of Mr. Bunn’s opinions, but 
that he finds it funny to exhibit his wit 
and humor by seeming to jeer at the 
contortions of stricken Europe appears 
to me to be the acme of bad taste. The 
fact that Mr. Bunn evidently writes his 
articles with great care makes the mat- 
ter all the worse, for it shows that his 
levity is intentionally assumed. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 4 


The Truth and 
Upton Sinclair 


{It is with some reluctance that we devote 
so much space to the following correspondence ; 
but there are two considerations that justify it. 
First, that we wish to give Mr. Sinclair no 
ground for complaint; and secondly, that as he 
is the chief source of a preposterous but wide- 
spread belief in the universal rottenness of the 
American press, the question of the trustworthi- 
ness of his assertions has a unique importance. 
Of course, however, we can print no further 
correspondence on this subject.] 


Mr. Sinclair’s Protest 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have your issue of December 8th, in 
which you continue the controversy be- 
tween W. J. Ghent and myself to your 
satisfaction. It would be a waste of time 
for me to recite the details of how 
Ghent’s letter came to be misplaced. By 
putting the word “misplaced” in quota- 
tion marks you sufficiently indicate the 
fact that you consider me to be lying. 
Likewise it would be superfluous to ex- 
plain why, immediately after I had sent 
the letter about Ghent, I endeavored to 
recall it by telegraph. You quote Ghent’s 
flat statement that he did not say what I 
quoted him as saying; and you base an 
indictment of me on this. I am wonder- 





ing: Did you at this time know how very 
slight was the inaccuracy of which Ghent 
had accused me, how lame was his ex- 
planation, and how pitiful his effort to 
sidetrack the discussion and obscure the 
original issue? 

I will try to bring the discussion back 
to that issue. Ghent said that he could 
“take oath” as to what I wore at a din- 
ner party fifteen years ago. In order to 
prove to me the vividness of his recollec- 
tion of this party, he named several of 
the eight people who were present at the 
party. He said that he had entered the 
names in his diary at the time.* Among 
the people, he mentioned Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, whereas it was Charles Bel- 
mont Davis who was present. When 
confronted with his blunder, Ghent said 
that it might be that he had gone home 
and written the wrong name in his diary, 
In other words—the only possible mean- 
ing of his statement—his memory is so 
poor that he could not remember the 
names of the seven people with whom he 
had talked that:evening long enough to 
go home and enter the names correctly 
in his diary. Yet fifteen years later his 
memory is so perfect that he can “take 
oath” that one of the men, who says he 
did not wear a dress suit, did really wear 
adress suit! And after having admitted 
in a letter to me this “absent-minded” 
act, he wrote a review of my book for 
you in which he failed to allude to this 
admission, but proceeded to “take oath” 
that I had erred. And when this is ob- 
jected to, he obscures the issue by dwell- 
ing on a slight misquotation on my part, 
and you exploit the fact that his original 
letter to me has been misplaced in my 
files. 

Richard Harding Davis is dead, and I 
am not a medium; but Charles Belmont 
Davis is living, and I telegraphed him 
about the matter, and I have his reply. 
He writes, “I remember very well having 
been present at the home of Robert J. 
Collier. I am quite certain that my 
brother was not there.” I will enclose 
this letter of Mr. Davis to the editors of 
The Weekly Review, and I will likewise 
enclose Ghent’s last letter containing his 
pitiful subterfuge. I might suggest that 
the editors of The Weekly Review call 
upon W. J. Ghent for that diary contain- 
ing the entry “R. H. Davis.” What is 
sauce for the Socialist goose ought to be 
sauce for the anti-Socialist gander! 

And now for the elaborate article pub- 
lished in the same issue, in which W. J. 
Ghent deals with the Los Angeles news- 
papers and their treatment of the vote 
in the Tenth Congressional District of 
California. For subtle knavery this 
article of Ghent’s is a masterpiece. It 
deserves to be printed in a text-book for 


_*If “he said that he had entered the names in his 

diary at the time,” which diary he has preserved and 
quotes, how could he possibly have “named several of 
the eight people who were present at the time” as 
sroof of “the vividness of his memory” ?—Eds, THE 
VEEKLY REvIEw. 
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shyster lawyers as an illustration of the 
art of making a case out of nothing. The 
“insurgent press” of the country has 
published telegrams from me, and com- 
ments upon these telegrams, on the 
ground that the newspapers of Los 
Angeles refused to print the returns 
from the Tenth Congressional District, 
because the Socialistic candidate, myself, 
had polled an unexpectedly large vote. 
Ghent takes up a file of the Los Angeles 
Times and shows that on November 3rd, 
the morning after election, the Times 
published in its news report the follow- 
ing: “Congressman Osborne is far ahead 
of his Socialist opponent, Upton Sinclair, 
in the Tenth Congressional District.” 
And then the next morning, November 
4th, the Times published the following: 
“Osborne was reélected to Congress from 
the Tenth District by a big increase over 
his vote of four years ago, according to 
the latest count. The returns tabulated 
from a majority of the precincts showed 
that he had fairly snowed under his 
Socialist opponent, Upton Sinclair.” And 
then, on November 6th, the Times pub- 
lished the vote of six hundred and sev- 
enty-six precincts in the Tenth District, 
and on November 20th the Times pub- 
lished the total vote, thus completely 
convicting me on the charge of falsifica- 
tion—even to the small point that I 
sought to convey the impression that 
there are five morning newspapers in 
Los Angeles! 

Now, what are the facts? I will be as 
brief as possible. A few days before the 
election the Los Angeles Times printed a 
large display article with the headline: 
“Here Are All The Candidates.” And this 
gave the names of all the candidates to 
be voted for by the electors of the city of 
Los Angeles—with a single exception 
that the name of Upton Sinclair was 
omitted. On the morning after the elec- 
tion, November 3rd, both the Times and 
the Examiner, the two morning news- 
papers, published on their front pages a 
table purporting to give the returns for 
all the offices for which the electors had 
voted on the previous day. This table 
began with the vote for Senator. It 
then gave the vote for the Ninth District. 
It then skipped the vote for the Tenth 
District, which is three-quarters of the 
city of Los Angeles, and went on to give 
the vote for members of the State Legis- 
lature, Judges, and minor offices. I 
waited until afternoon, and purchased 
the three evening papers and saw that 
they had repeated the same performance, 
whereupon I sent the following telegram 
to the “‘insurgent press” : 

“All Los Angeles newspapers, two 
morning, three evening, suppress all 
election returns from Tenth Congression- 
al District in order to avoid mentioning 
the name of author of Brass Check.” 

You will observe that this does not 
convey the impression that there are five 


morning newspapers in Los Angeles. 
And you will observe that the telegram 
deals strictly with the facts. It says 
that the papers have suppressed “‘all elec- 
tion returns.” Ghent’s answer to this is 
to quote a comment on the returns, the 
sentence “Congressman Osborne is far 
ahead of his Socialist opponent.”* Sup- 
pose the Times and the Examiner had 
followed, in the case of all the other 
candidates, the practice which they fol- 
lowed in the case of Upton Sinclair, and 
given only comments on the returns, and 
propaganda based upon the returns, and 
no returns! Ghent’s whole case, you see, 
is based upon a subtle perversion of the 
meaning of the word “returns,” and upon 
a careful elimination of everything that 
would waken the reader’s suspicions on 
this point. Not one word does Ghent say 
about the tables giving all the returns 
for everything except the Tenth District! 
Never would the reader of his article 
guess that the front pages of American 
newspapers on the morning after elec- 
tion are a mass of figures, of votes for 
all kinds of offices, large and small—the 
election “‘returns.” 

On the morning of November 4th, the 
second day after the election, the Times 
and the Examiner repeated the perform- 
ance. That is, they published a table 
purporting to be complete, giving all the 
returns for all the offices except the 
Tenth District, which includes three- 
fourths of the city of Los Angeles. I 
bought the afternoon papers and found 
that they did the same, and then I sent 
to the “insurgent press” a second tele- 
gram reading as follows: 

“Second day boycott by Los Angeles 
newspapers of all election returns Tenth 
Congressional District continues un- 
broken.” And Ghent, having before him 
the Times with this table, deliberately 
omits to mention this table, and bases 
his attack upon me upon the fact that 
the Times in its news columns, (which 
are all propaganda), published the sneer- 
ing remark that “Congressman Osborne 
has fairly snowed under his Socialist op- 
ponent.” + 

And then Ghent goes on to mention 
that on November 6th, that is the Satur- 
day after election, the Times did publish 
the returns. This completes Ghent’s tri- 
umphant proof that I am a liar; and 
Ghent carefully fails to mention the fact 
that my latest statement to the “insur- 
gent press” was made on November 4th, 
and that not being a clairvoyant, I had 
no means of knowing what the Times 
was going to publish on November 6th 
and again on November 20th. And still 
less does Ghent concern himself with the 
certainty that my telegrams, widely pub- 
lished throughout the country on Novem- 
ber 4th and 5th, would bring to the 

*t+Why does Mr. Sinclair, in both these quotations, 
suppress his own name? In both instances, the original 


reads “his Socialist opponent, Upton Sinclair.’’—Eds, 
Tue WEeEKLy Review. 


Times office a flood of inquiries; and that 
likewise the telephone of the Times 
would be besieged by voters of the Tenth 
District, who wanted to know why the 
Times was suppressing the election re- 
turns for that district. It happens that 
I have a friend who is employed in the 
Times office, and so I am in position to 
state that that was the case, and that the 
Times realized that it had overstepped 
the mark and given to myself and to the 
“insurgent press” too good a case. So 
four days after election the Times 
printed the returns, and provided W. J. 
Ghent with a basis for an article which 
appears to. be satisfactory to him. I 
wonder if in the light of the facts here 
cited it will be equally satisfactory to 
you. I shall await with a good deal of 
interest to see if you publish this letter. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
Pasadena, Calif., December 11 


Mr. Ghent’s Reply 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: | 

Informed persons are generally aware 
that Mr. Upton Sinclair can but rarely, 
if ever, state anything correctly. From 
this circumstance there have arisen two 
schools of interpretation, one of which 
holds to the theory that his deviations 
from fact and truth are deliberate, while 
the other holds to the theory that they 
are an unavoidable result of tempera- 
ment. Doggedly, though sometimes al- 
most despairingly, for some sixteen years 
I held to the latter school. Recent events, 
however, have convinced me that its 
theory is untenable. The foregoing letter 
gives me fresh confirmation of my 
changed view. As briefly as possible I 
shall reply. 

Of the two matters treated therein I 
shall take first Mr. Sinclair’s charge re- 
garding the suppression of his name, the 
fact of his candidacy, and the results of 
the election. The issue, be it remem- 
bered (at least insofar as I am con- 
cerned) is not the rectitude of the Los 
Angeles press, but the veracity of Mr. 
Sinclair. On Nov. 3, the day after elec- 
tion, Mr. Sinclair telegraphed to certain 
periodicals a message containing the 
statement that all Los Angeles papers had 
suppressed all election returns from the 
Tenth Congressional District (See Ap- 
peal to Reason, Nov. 13, page 1, col. 3), 
“in order to avoid mentioning the name 
of the author of ‘The Brass Check.’ Not 
one word has been mentioned concerning 
our election results” (italics mine). 

This statement is untrue. I have pre- 
viously shown that the Times on Nov. 3 
published a paragraph giving (1) the 
name of Mr. Upton Sinclair; (2) the fact 
that he was a candidate for Congress in 
the Tenth district; (3) the very defini- 
tive result that he was decisively defeated 
by Henry Z. Osborne. 

Mr. Sinclair now admits the publica- 
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tion of this paragraph, but justifies his 
previous erroneous statement by declar- 
ing that the Times gave no figures. Dis- 
crimination against him was shown, he 
alleges, by omitting the figures in his 
own case while publishing them in the 
case of all the other candidates. ‘“‘On the 
morning after election, Nov. 3,” he says, 
“ both the Times and the Examiner, the 
two morning newspapers, published on 
their front pages a table purporting to 
give the returns for all the offices for 
which the electors voted on the previous 
day.” 

This statement is also untrue. The 
table given in the Times is meagre, meas- 
uring (along with the box heading and 
the introduction) only 7% inches. It 
omits, along with the Tenth district re- 
turns, the returns for all of the 19 candi- 
dates for Judges of the Superior Court, 
the candidates in one of the three Senate 
districts, and in all of the thirteen As- 
sembly districts, as well as the returns 
on 16 of the 21 State referendums and 
all of the 13 city referendums. 


In reproducing, in the foregoing letter, 
the telegram containing the statements 
quoted above, Mr. Sinclair omits the con- 
cluding sentence. This omission enables 
him to display a good deal of rhetorical 
indignation over my alleged misuse of 
the word “returns.” But insofar as I 
referred to the Times issues of Nov. 3 
and Nov. 4 (which had a longer comment 
on his run) I neither said nor implied 
anything about returns in the technical 
sense. I dealt specifically with a sen- 
tence from the Nation of Nov. 17, based 
on Mr. Sinclair’s telegrams, which 
charged certain derelictions of the Los 
Angeles press committed “in order to 
avoid mention of Upton Sinclair's run.” 
I showed, from citations to the Times of 
Nov. 3 and 4, that this charge was un- 
true. 

On Nov. 6, as I showed, the Times 
printed the returns to date. Mr. Sin- 
clair contends (1) that this publication 
was forced upon the Times by the pro- 
tests and inquiries of his friends, and 
(2) that it has nothing to do with the 
matter, since his charges and criticisms 
were made prior to that date. The first 
contention is denied by three responsible 
members of the Times staff, one of whom 
I have known for 22 years. The second 
contention seems to me to be emphatically 
answered by a special telegram dated 
Pasadena, Nov. 6, printed in the New 
York Call Nov. 7. It begins, ‘‘Despite the 
attempt of the local newspapers to sup- 
press the details of the remarkable race 
made by Upton Sinclair for Congress in 
the Tenth Congressional district, returns 
obtained here to-day show that Sinclair 
doubled the Socialist vote, receiving 
20,000 votes last Tuesday.” This sen- 
tence is worth a close study by anyone 
who wants a sidelight on the whole mat- 
ter at issue. 


Whether or not the Los Angeles press 
gave Mr. Sinclair the publicity to which 
he was entitled is not the issue. The 
issue is the veracity of Mr. Sinclair. 
On this point the record is just as I 
stated it in my previous article, and no 
amount of word-juggling or abuse can 
make it anything else. 

There is next that somewhat diverting 
matter of the Collier dinner. Here, for 
a proper elucidation, some detail is nec- 
essary—trivial no doubt, and yet not un- 
interesting to the person who concerns 
himself with psychology, history, and 
biography. Very nearly sixteen years 
ago I attended a certain dinner party in 
New York City. The next morning, as 
was my wont (for I kept a diary in those 
more exciting days) I set down the event, 
verbatim et literatim, under the printed 
heading of Friday, March 10 | 1905], as 
follows: 

7.30 to dine with R. Collier, 20 Gramercy 
Park. Moffett, Hapgood, R. H. Davis, Sinclair, 
P. F. Collier, Lloyd Jones. Home 12. 

Just at this point appears the figure of 
that nemesis (or whoever else has charge 
of such affairs) that lies in ambush for 
the careful and the precise. For the 
Mr. Davis present was not R. H., but his 
brother C. B. Mr. Charles Belmont Davis 
himself says so, and the matter is settled. 
How the inscription came so to read, 
especially as I seem to have taken pains 
to set down initials in the case of Mr. 
Davis (while neither initials nor fore- 
names were given -‘Samuel E. Moffett, 
Norman Hapgood, Upton Sinclair, and 
Richard Lloyd Jones) I can not say. The 
theory of momentary absent-mindedness, 
which I tentatively advanced, does not 
satisfy me. Persons who know me will 
say that I am not in the habit of absent- 
mindedly (and, as in this case, labori- 
ously) setting down wrong initials or 
wrong dates or wrong statistics. The 
only theory that makes any sense to me 
is that I didn’t know any better. Up to 
7.30 of that evening I had never set eyes 
on either of the Davis brothers; and 
when a “Mr. Davis” was introduced to 
me, knowing that R. H. was a leading 
writer for Collier’s, | may have assumed 
that this was he and so inscribed him in 
my book. I do not know. The thing is 
a baffling puzzle. On the following Tues- 
day, March 14, I have R. H. down again 
for a Collier gathering, and this time the 
record is unquestionably correct. 

Be that as it may, this dinner party, 
private and unheralded, leaped into fame 
with the publication of “The Brass 
Check.” It was no other than this gath- 
ering that was referred to in Mr. Sin- 
clair’s thrilling episode of his refusal to 
wear a “dress suit.” When a copy of this 
book was sent me by the author and I 
came upon this passage I looked up the 
record, probably for the first time since 
it was written. In a long criticism of 
the book which I wrote Mr. Sinclair 


shortly afterward, I incidentally com- 
mented on this episode, contradicting 
(amiably, I trust) his recollection re- 
garding the “dress suit” and transcribing 
my brief record, with the addition of ini- 
tials or forenames to the names given. 

In a reply, dated Feb. 12, 1920, he 
wrote: “It is perfectly possible that my 
memory may have played me a trick in 
this one place. I will counter by pointing 
out that even a note-book (italics mine) 
does not save one from such slips. R. H. 
Davis was not present, but his brother, 
C. B. Davis, was.”” Whereupon I replied 
that on that point he might very well be 
right; that I had no particular recollec- 
tion in the matter, except that at the 
several Collier gatherings which I at- 
tended I usually saw R. H., but that at 
one of them C. B. was undoubtedly pres- 
ent, and that I might absent-mindedly 
have set down the wrong initials. Cer- 
tain things about that dinner I remem- 
bered distinctly, and certain other things 
I neither remembered nor pretended to 
remember, 

There, on the lap of the gods or some 
other chance repository, the matter 
rested. Evidently not until nine months 
later (Nov. 3, the date of his letter 
printed in The Weekly Review Nov. 24) 
did it occur to Mr. Sinclair that he had 
overlooked a smashing point. By con- 
veniently forgetting what I had written, 
and he had accepted, about the diary, and 
alleging a pretension on my part to have 
remembered something that didn’t hap- 
pen, he could triumphantly disparage my 
avowed recollection as regards anothe 
matter. Eagerly he rose to the occasion. 
“As proof of the vividness of his mem- 
ory” (italics mine), Mr. Sinclair wrote 
of me, “he named several people who 
were present at the dinner, among them 
Richard Harding Davis.”’ Called to ac- 
count for this manifest prevarication, 
Mr. Sinclair telegraphed to The Weekly 
Review the statement: “Ghent’s letter 
has been misplaced. Accepting his cor- 
rection fail to see it helps his case. He 
attended dinner of eight people, could 
not remember names of guests long 
enough to go home and note them in 
diary, yet fifteen years later can contra- 
dict one guest as to what he wore.” 
Here you have the true Sinclairean touch. 
A further modification, however, seemed 
advisable, and it is supplied in the fore- 
going letter by the statement in which 
he says of me: ‘He obscures the issue by 
dwelling on a slight misquotation on my 
part.” Slight, indeed, is the “misquota- 
tion’! 

I venture to say that there does not 
exist the human being who can properly 
deal with this sort of thing. My own 
poor abilities are grossly inadequate for 
the task. And so, realizing my limita- 
tions, I ruefully retire from the contest. 


W. J. GHENT 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 2 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Tue Ways or THE Circus, by George 
Conklin. Harper. 

Recollections of old circus days, 
of Barnum and Forepaugh, of tam- 
ing lions and elephants, told by an 
old lion tamer. 

; With an 


GrorGeE Morrow: His Book. 
L.. We Basen. 


Introduction by 
Methuen, 
A book of pictures 
best comic artist. 


by Punch’s 


GRAIN AND CHAFF FrRoM 
Manor, by Arthur 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Record of life in an English vil- 
lage; the farm, the laborers, the 
animals, the crops; fine, leisurely 
description of the country-side. 


An ENGLISH 
H. Savory. 


AvutHors AND I, by Lewis Hind. Lane. 

Brief recollections of literary 
folk by the former editor of the 
Academy. 











WENTY-FIVE years ago I could 

have imagined no more enviable hero 
than George Conklin, tamer of lions, and 
author of “The Ways of the Circus” 
(Harper). He must be an elderly man, 
now. Indeed, a picture shows him, as 
he is.to-day, leaving a New York hospi- 
tal (where he had been to call on the 
sick children), accompanied by the neat- 
est, little, pocket-sized elephant you can 
imagine. A perfect duck of an elephant! 
I wonder how much he would cost, and if 
I could persuade my landlord that he is 
in every way suitable for a New York 
apartment? The journalists who per- 
suaded Mr. Conklin to tell his stories, 
and the publishers who brought them 
out so attractively, have done good deeds. 
The author dresses soberly to-day, but 
once was the time when he was clad in 
spangled tights and a leopard skin! 
Then he leaped into the lions’ cage with 
his whip and his pistol, and made the 
lions and the leopards go through their 
tricks. He says that a lion walking rap- 
idly up and down is not, in spite of 
popular belief, really dangerous. But 
look out for him when he goes and lies 
down in a corner. It is not true that a 
lion can not look a man in the face. A 
growling lion is not necessarily about 
to attack. Beasts are not stuffed with 
food before the performance; the car- 
nivora are fed sparingly to preserve 
their health. Hyenas are weather pro- 
phets, and have other strange accom- 
plishments, as well as dangerous charac- 
teristics. It is most difficult to ride 
standing up upon an elephant. There is 
plenty of room, but the skin slips about 


too much to give a secure foothold. Mr. 
Conklin, who has known many elephants, 
does not believe that they hold grudges 
for years, and recognize their enemies 
long after their ill-will has been aroused 
by some act of cruelty. I would enjoy 
talking about this book for the rest of 
this page, if there were not others to 
discuss. 


It took a reference in a recent book of 
essays to start an interest on this side 
of the ocean in “The Diary of a No- 
body.” This work of inimitable humor, 
by George and Weedon Grossmith, ap- 
peared twenty or thirty years ago in 
Punch. It has gone through more than 
a score of editions in England, and is 
now published in New York by Alfred 
Knopf. 


W. Somerset Maugham’s “The Magi- 
cian” (Doran), first copyrighted in 1908, 
has been republished. It is a love-story, 
mainly of Paris, with a strong flavor of 
Black Magic and other varieties of dev- 
iltry. The narrative is never dull; the 
information about magic is interesting— 
peculiarly fascinating to all who pursue 
the occult—and there is a fat villain, 
who recalls Count Fosco. It is the novel 
of a younger writer than “The Moon and 
Sixpence”; it is not so brutal; and there- 
fore, presumably, it is not so “artistic.” 


Have you ever seen a will-o’-the-wisp? 
Do you know anybody who has seen one, 
or do you even know anybody who knows 
someone else who has seen one? I think 
you may be surprised if you inquire. I 
know that I was surprised, for although 
I promptly found one person who had 
herself seen this curious sight (in Mary- 
land), that ended the list so far as my 
acquaintance was concerned. And yet 
everyone knows what they are; they flit 
through prose and poetry in most litera- 
tures; their name is a common phrase 
in speech, and our geographies or other 
school-books used to tell all about them. 

Mr. Arthur Savory, author of a won- 
derfully pleasing book, “Grain and Chaff 
From an English Manor” (Houghton) 
says that even after a long life in the 
country, he had never seen will-o’-the- 
wisps, but that they were observed in the 
New Forest during the extraordinary 
hot July of 1911. Curiously, they seem 
to have been a product of the drought. 
The writer of a letter in a periodical 
said that the bogs and bog-streams were 
all but dry, but that a dense mist rose 
from them at night. On July 19 and the 
three following nights, the will-o’-the- 
wisps were in great form over the bog. 
They were like small balls of bluish fire, 
which projected themselves with hops and 
jerks across the most inaccessible parts 
of the bog, starting from the places 
where a little stagnent moisture still re- 
mained. They moved at varying speed, 


appearing and reappearing at distances 
of several hundred yards. The inhabi- 
tants were much alarmed and regarded 
them as forerunners of misfortune. Mr. 
Savory was himself unable to find any- 
one, even among people who are con- 
stantly on duty in the New Forest, who 
could testify to having seen a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

“Grain and Chaff From an English 
Manor” combines some of the charm of 
writers like Thoreau, Burroughs, W. H. 
Hudson, and Gilbert White, with a flavor 
of its own. The Manor is in the village 
of Aldington, near Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, and Mr. Savory sets down every- 
thing of interest concerning it. Some 
of the subjects discussed give a sugges- 
tion of the variety of the book: the farm 
bailiff, the hop foreman, an old-fash- 
ioned shepherd, my three vicars, luck 
money, effect of climate on cattle and 
sheep, orchards, cidar, perry (drink 
made from pears), oak and beech trees, 
hop fairs, dewponds, peacocks, rooks, 
moths, wasps, old furniture, dialect, local 
phraseology in Shakespeare. 


Mr. Lewis Hind in “Authors and I” 
(Lane) writes short and entertaining 
sketches of a great number of authors 
he has known. He goes right through 
the alphabet, not exactly from A to the 
well-known Izzard, but at least from 
Adams (Henry) to Yeats (W. B.). Mr. 
Hind speaks nicely about American li- 
braries, with an especial boost for the 
58th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library. I am sorry that in the 
accompanying volume, “Art and I,” the 
author gives none of his recollections of 
Beardsley. 

Mr. Hind’s opinion of Chesterton is 
sound: that he is an essayist, but that 
as a maker of romances he does not suc- 
ceed. There are fine passages in “Man- 
alive,” “The Flying Inn,” “The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill,” “The Man Who Was 
Thursday,” but reading them through is 
an effort. They are shaped like romance; 
they ought to be riotously romantic and 
funny, but they are not. “As for the 
Father Brown detective stories (Mr. 
Chesterton’s greatest failure), if I want 
to read such things I go to Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

Mr. Hind is also discriminating about 
Joseph Conrad: he is a writer’s writer, 
as Manet was a painter’s painter. “I am 
intensely interested in the art with which 
he drops Man into the immensity of his 
landscape, but I am little interested in 
the story he tells... . The art of writ- 
ing is stronger in Conrad than the art 
of story-telling. I begin with 
avidity, I seem ever on the threshold of 
learning something, and becoming a Con- 
rad enthusiast; but the conversion never 
comes, and I turn with hope to the next 
preface, or the next book.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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The Goncourt Prize 
Novel 


HE award of the Goncourt prize for 
1920 has once more startled the lit- 
erary world. To a dozen candidates spon- 
sored by their Paris publishers and by 
admiring critics, the Goncourt jury has 
preferred the writer of an unpretentious 
novel issued privately from the provinces. 
What adds to the humor of the situation 
is the fact that Ernest Pérochon, the 
prize-winner, had in vain offered his 
“Néne” to four different firms in the 
capital. 

No doubt the Goncourt Academy was 
happy to “discover” a writer who had 
not been the object of popular approval 
or of some influential patron’s efforts 
at promotion. This Academy of ten, 
after eighteen years, excites as much in- 
terest with its one prize as does the long 
established French Academy of forty 
with its various prizes of greater mone- 
tary value. Indeed, the Goncourt Acad- 
emy has become the most effective stim- 
ulus of youthful literary activity in 
France. Each season the bestowal of 
its award gives rise to a discussion re- 
garding the intentions of its founders. 
Edmond de Goncourt’s will, although ex- 
pressing a preference for the novel, does 
not specify that the prize be reserved 
exclusively for novelists. It merely 
states that the prize should be accorded 
to “the best volume of imaginative prose 
published during the year.” That the 
palm should be given to writers new, 
daring, youthful, and needy seems to be 
understood; and yet Marcel Proust, the 
laureate of 1919, was almost fifty, and 
Ernest Pérochon, though needy and 
young enough, is certainly no innovator. 

Pérochon is a village schoolmaster, 
born at Courlay in the province of Ven- 
dée in 1885, and descended from Protes- 
tant peasants. After attending the ele- 
mentary and grammar schools at home, 
he secured a scholarship in the normal 
school at Parthenay, from which he grad- 
uated in 1903. In that year he was ap- 
pointed primary teacher at Courlay, and 
later at Vouillé, his present residence. 
Owing to frail health and lack of means, 
he did not enter the university. He 
married at twenty-two, and has never 
left his native province. He is not per- 
sonally acquainted with any member of 
the Goncourt Academy. While engaged 
in his duties as teacher, he tried his 
hand at writing, publishing at Niort in 
1908 and 1909 “‘Les Chansons alternées” 
and “Flaites et Bourdons,” collections of 
poems celebrating his own picturesque 
province. He sang the joys of rustic 
life, somewhat in the vein of our Hoosier 
poet Riley and perhaps more closely in 
that of Whittier. His interest in birds, 
plant-life, and the forest reminds us of 
René Bazin. Notable is the poem in 


“ 


which he describes his grandfather, “a 
venerable toiler with a soul given to 
dreaming.” Having turned from verse 
to prose, Pérochon issued at Niort “Les 
Chemins de Plaine,” his first rustic novel. 
A second, “Les Creux-de-maison,” pub- 
lished there two years later, derives its 
title from those little dwellings in Ven- 
dée provided with no land that can be 
cultivated. This book received two votes 
from the Goncourt jury, which has just 
accorded six, or a winning majority, to 
“Néne.” The latter, though composed 
in 1914, remained in manuscript until 
last year for want of a publisher. It was 
only because of the encouragement of 
the rustic novelist Gaston Chérau, who 
prefaced the work, that the author de- 
cided to print it at his own expense. 

Here and elsewhere Pérochon is con- 
cerned with the life of his native prov- 
ince. Hence the disfavor his novels have 
met from publishers, who are convinced 
that a best seller must be Parisian, some- 
thing smart and snappy. Strength and 
honesty matters little, they argue, if 
these cannot assure a large sale. They 
regard as purely accidental the popularity 
of provincial writers like René Bazin and 
Henry Bordeaux, and are skeptics as to 
the success of any peasant fiction. 

In one respect Pérochon’s art com- 
pares with that of Bazin and Bordeaux. 
As their novels embody the ideal of the 
French Academy, so his ‘“Néne” em- 
bodies the ideal of the Goncourt Acad- 
emy. It is realistic, concrete in phrase, 
full of picturesque details, local color, and 
dialect, exhibiting mediocre, nay, insig- 
nificant folk, and telling a matter-of- 
fact story. Michel Corbier, a young 
widower with two children, has engaged 
as housekeeper a woman of sterling 
character. Industrious, vigilant, and eco- 
nomical, Madeleine, or Néne, proves to 
be a fine manager. She attends to the 
poultry-yard and the dairy as well as the 
household. She resists the coarse ad- 
vances of Boiseriot, one of Michel’s farm 
hands, and spends upon the children, 
Lalie and Jo, her meagre wages. Now 
Michel would have done well to marry 
her, but he is cajoled by Violette, a co- 
quettish dressmaker involved in scandal 
with a young curé. Violette has broken 
her engagement to Madeleine’s brother, 
crippled in an accident. She transfers 
her allegiance to Michel, whom she will 
wed on condition that he abjure the dis- 
sident faith held by Néne, and dismiss 
that worthy woman. So Néne, heart- 
broken, and disdained by the children, 
who have been set against her by Vio- 
lette, drowns herself in a pond. Thus 
the realism of Pérochon rises to a melo- 
dramatic climax. 

Pérochon’s psychology does not seek 
to analyze monsters of vice and avarice. 
His characters are just peasants who lack 
the abnormal passions of artificial soci- 
ety. He mingles evil and good, shunning 





extremes—scenes horrible and loathsome, 
He is not a virtuoso, a descriptive artist, 
or a musician of language. He is not a 
stylist. But he possesses the talent of 
faithfully reproducing the life that he 
has seen. Everywhere in “Néne” the 
countryside dominates; everywhere it is 
rendered with precise and vivid strokes, 
Thus the novel is a passionate story so- 
berly told, its characters well conceived, 
and their souls displayed against a back- 
ground of actual manners. The style 
resembles that of the Goncourts, and the 
servant heroine of ‘“‘Néne” recalls their 
Germinie Lacerteux. Both Madeleine 
and Germinie are affectionate and jeal- 
ous natures. Both are devotion personi- 
fied. Both sacrifice themselves. Both 
quarrel with victorious rivals. Like the 
heroine of Flaubert’s “Un Cceur simple,” 
both are rewarded with ingratitude. The 
portrait of Madeleine constitutes a 
worthy addition to the fine gallery of 
servants painted by such contemporary 
novelists as Anatole France, Paul Mar- 
gueritte, and René Bazin. 

What Ernest Pérochon will do in the 
future, who can say? He can write only 
in his vacations from teaching, and he 
has abjured poetry for the novel. He 
is not ambitious. Yet, in view of the 
fact that ‘“Néne” was written before 
the war, it is likely that Pérochon, en- 
couraged by the Goncourt prize, and ma- 
tured by years that have brought such 
depths of emotion to France, will pro- 
duce work still more significant. This 
ought to lie in the field of peasant fic- 
tion—a realm thus far little explored, 
wherein Pérochon, by reason of his pecu- 
liar talents and experience, can surely 


excel. WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 


Joseph Bedier 


, 
Academicien 
BEDIER is going to take his seat 

e among the 40 French immortals. 
This choice tells a good deal of what is 
going on in France behind the scenes :— 
by which one need not understand se- 
cretly but unseen by the gatherer of 
news for the public at large. 

Bédier was elected to take the seat of 
Rostand. Many wondered: Ought not 
a poet naturally to replace a poet? Some 
explained that Bédier had written, on an 
old theme, a beautiful poem in prose, 
“Tristan et Iseut.” But this is not the 
reason why Bédier was preferred. One 
must keep in mind that, to-day, Rostand 
is chiefly remembered as the author of 
“Cyrano” and “L’Aiglon,” which gave ex- 
pression to the spirit of chivalrous 
France, revived after France had re- 
covered from the disaster of 1870. Now 
Bédier has done, in his own field, the 
same work as Rostand. He found in the 
glorious past of France the inspiration 
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for the France of our days and of the 
future; he fed his ardent love for his 
mother country on the stories and leg- 
ends of medizwval France, on the writ- 
ings of those who created centuries ago 
what has been so aptly ‘called by Barrés 
“les traits éternels de la France.” There 
lies the relationship between Rostand 
and Bédier. I am not at liberty to give 
names, but I know that Bédier was the 
choice of the Army members of the 
Academy, and of those other “immor- 
tals’ who had themselves contributed 
most by their example and their writings 
to the winning of the war.* 

Bédier’s first work was “Les Fabliaux” 
—in which he reacts against the ten- 
dency of the folklorists, to which Gaston 
Paris himself had yielded to some degree, 
to take away from the “savoureux con- 
teurs” of France the credit to which they 
were entitled. Though it be granted 
that many of these stories are of Ori- 
ental origin, yet the art of telling has 
the stamp of the French genius. 

But this first appeal to the French 
“intellectuels” not to betray the sacred 
bequest of their ancestors for cosmopoli- 
tan theories originated in Germany and, 
growing under the shade of the tree of 
Romanticism, was only a_ beginning. 
Bédier now turned his attention to the 
great epics of France and devoted sev- 
eral years of patient and fruitful labor 
to overthrow the romantic theories about 
Roland and Olivier, Guillaume, Ogier, 
Naismes, and all the other peers of 
Charlemagne. The German theory that 
these works of art, betraying unity of 
purpose, consistency in method, and a 
uniform language, had risen in some 
mysterious way from some mysterious 
popular mind, struck Bédier’s French 
good sense as entirely unscientific. After 
reading his four volumes “Les Légendes 
épiques,” nobody will again defend this 
extraordinary theory of spontaneous 
generation of the fine virile poems. No- 
body can help agreeing with the much 
more sober theory of the “grand poéte,” 
who “ayant concu une idée pour la mettre 
en ceuvre, et, je ne crains pas le mot, 
pour l’exploiter, ne s’est pas contenté de 
chanter; il lui a fallu se mettre a sa table 
de travail, chercher des combinaisons, 
des effets, des rimes, calculer, combiner, 
raturer, peiner.” The new account 
Bédier gives of the French epics as of 
poems composed for the specific purpose 
of stimulating the zeal of the barons of 
the twelfth century for the struggle 
against the Pagans, especially the Moor- 
ish Kings, and doing this by evoking (or 
creating) the legends of Charlemagne 
and his peers, is well known to-day; we 
need not dwell on it. 

Bédier, thanks to his long communion 
with the heroes of old France, was par- 
ticularly well prepared to understand 
what France could do in a crisis like that 





*Bédier was elected by 20 votes out of 30. 


of the Great War. Nobody could write 
more admirably about the share of the 
soldiers of France in the victory of 1918. 
His articles, which came out in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, are now published 
in book form. “L’Effort Francais” is a 
magnificent and moving demonstration 
of the fact that the war was won by a 
tremendous mental effort not only on the 
part of the chiefs, but of the soldiers. 
Everybody can follow step by step the 
stupendous achievements of the French 
army during those four historic years. 
It is without any hesitation that I say: 
if one wished to read just one book on 
the part of France in the Great War, 


“L’Effort Francais” is the book to choose. 
So it is fit that Joseph Bédier should 
take the place of Edmond Rostand among 
the “immortals,” and one may expect an 
inspiring “séance de réception” the day 
when the author of “Les Légendes 
épiques” and of “L’Effort Francais” 
pronounces the eulogy of the poet of 
“Cyrano” and “L’Aiglon,” under the 
venerable cupola of the “Institut.” 

It is a fine thing to see such men as 
Bédier rewarded by honors—although 
for them the best reward is to have 
served “la douce France, la _ forte 
France.” 

ALBERT SCHINZ 


Book Reviews 


The Letters of William 
James 


THE Letters oF WILLIAM JAMeEs. Edited, with 
Biographical Introduction and Notes, by his 
son, Henry James. Boston: the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Inc. 

FEW months after his father’s 
death in 1882, William James wrote: 

It’s singular how I’m learning every day 
now how the thought of his comment on my 
experiences has hitherto formed an integral 
part of my daily consciousness, without my 
having realized it at all. I interrupt myself 
incessantly now in the old habit of imagining 
what he will say when I tell him this or that 
thing I have seen or heard. 

Few men have been as poignantly and 
irremediably missed as William James 
himself. Great as are the monuments 
and imperishable as are the memorials 
which he has left, these can never recon- 
cile his friends to the loss of the living 
man. From him they continually drew 
refreshment, each according to his needs, 
and according to his varying moods and 
phases. It was this inexhaustible re- 
sponsiveness and personal vitality that 
made the death of William James so ir- 
retrievable a loss. And it is this which 
makes his letters so fit a medium for 
his genius, and the publication of his 
letters so great a boon to mankind. 
Though nothing that he wrote was 
wholly external to himself, letters must 
necessarily be warmer and more per- 
sonal than books; that is, if they be real 
letters, written by one person to another 
with no eye to the public and with no 
literary self-consciousness. The letters 
of William James are in this sense real 
letters, each written for the private eye 
of him to whom it is addressed. They 
can not be read without the alluring, 
half-guilty feeling that one is intruding, 
—that one is over-hearing what one was 
never intended to hear. In some faint 
sense it is a recovery of the living man. 
He is restored to his friends in his indi- 
vidual presence and direct human rela- 
tions. Moreover, each friend is now 
allowed to participate in James’s friend- 


ships for others; and those who never 
knew him at all may share him with 
those who did. The first impression, 
then, which this book must leave upon 
the reader, is of a great treasure given 
to the public by those who might have 
been forgiven had they chosen to keep it 
for themselves. The man William James 
has been made to live again through the 
literary skill, sure taste, and intimate 
knowledge of an editor who has known 
how to recreate James’s social and do- . 
mestic milieu, and through the renuncia- 
tion of those whom James knew and 
loved best. 

The story of James’s development is 
a story not of the influence of environ- 
ment upon a plastic nature, but a story 
of the triumph over circumstances by 
an original and radiant personality. His 
education was irregular and subject to 
the accidents of ill-health, travel, and 
change of occupation. But whether he 
was pursuing his studies at school or 
collecting specimens on the Amazon with 
Agassiz, whether he was at home or 
abroad, whether he was broken by sick- 
ness or exhilarated by health, whether 
he was nominally a chemist, anatomist, 
zodlogist, or psychologist, he was always 
and unceasingly a philosopher in the 
making, converting experience and learn- 
ing into character and wisdom. When 
he was able to teach he found it “very 
interesting and stimulating”; when he 
was forced to interrupt or abandon it, 
he found his leisure not less so. His 
very illness and suffering, which at two 
periods of his life, from 1869 to 1872, 
and from 1899 to 1902, made it necessary 
for him to give up all systematic work, 
and from which he was never wholly 
free—even these were sources of 
strength. The “panic fear’ which he 
suffered acutely during the first of these 
periods was later written into his “Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience,’ and 
helped to give him that understanding 
of morbid feeling, the lack of which he 
thought a fundamental defect in Emer- 
son. Similarly his philosophy as a whole 
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sprang from struggle. It consisted of 
the truth by which he himself overcame 
obstacles and found freedom. Hence the 
profound seriousness of his own philoso- 
phizing, and the respect which he felt 
for the earned and genuine convictions 
of others. The development of James, 
in short, is the self-creation of one who 
took his destiny into his own hands, re- 
acting vigorously and characteristically 
to all that befell him. He was, as he 
expressed it, a “motor” and “ill-adapted 
to the game of patience.” 

Superficially the story of James’s life 
consists of perpetual oscillation between 
America and Europe. There is a result- 
ing impression of sheer motion which is 
misleading. It is true that James was 
temperamentally energetic and restless, 
and that he wearied of monotony and 
routine. But in a deeper sense, he was 
a well-founded man. He branched and 
spread like a growing tree, and like a 
hardy tree he was able to nourish him- 
self upon different soils and in all sea- 
sons; but like a tree he was rooted where 
he stood. He could reach out without 
losing his balance. He had, for example, 
a deep attachment to primitive nature 
which he never lost, despite his capacity 
for assimilating whatever civilization 
had to offer. In 1895, he wrote in reply 
to an invitation: 

Just at the portal of that Adirondack wilder- 
ness for the breath of which I| have sighed for 
years . . . 3; just about to get a little health 
into me, a little simplification and solidification 
and purification and sanification . . . ; just 
filled to satiety with all the simpering conven- 
tions and vacuous excitements of so-called civi- 
lization; hungering for their opposite, the smell 
of the spruce, the feel of the moss, the sound 
of the cataract, the bath in its waters, the divine 
outlook from the cliff or hill-top over the un- 
broken forest—oh, Madam, Madam, do you 
know what medicinal things you ask me to give 
up? Alas, I aspire downwards, and really am 
nothing, not becoming a savage as I would be, 
and failing to be the civilizee that I really 
ought to be content with being. 

Similarly, though he had a sense for 
the “sweet decay” of Italy, and a mind 
for the Griindlichkeit of Germany, there 
is something deeper in him that responds 
to the “goodness” and “healthiness” of 
Switzerland, with its “mountains,” its 
“bread and butter,” and its “‘beds,”’ some- 
thing that can not be satisfied by “the 
nervous and gas-lit side of life.” This 
same rooted quality appears in his feel- 
ing for America, for which he had a 
blind love that was never shaken by his 
critical judgment. There was much in 
Europe that gratified him, and he had 
such powers of sympathy that nothing 
human was wholly alien to him. Never- 
theless, he was no sooner in Europe than 
he began to feel proud of America, and 
the end of each trip found him longing 
to return. He was moved fundamentally 
by the elemental loyalty of a man to his 
mother country, as when in 1901 he 
wrote: 


To tell the truth, I long to steep myself in 
America again and let the broken rootlets make 
new adhesions to the native soil. A man 
coquetting with too many countries is as bad 
as a bigamist, and loses his soul altogether. 

The Letters abound in illustrations of 
James’s characteristic style, and invite 
an attempt to analyze it. Of his ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Psychology” he wrote im 1890, 
“If there is aught of good in the style, 
it is the result of ceaseless toil in re- 
writing. Everything comes out wrong 
with me at first; but when once objecti- 
fied in a crude shape, I can torture and 
poke and scrape and pat it till it offends 
me no more.” In other words, he first 
delivered himself, and then worked over 
the result. What was the method of that 
first deliverance, which was perfected 
rather than superseded by the more criti- 
cal and artful changes which followed? 
In the first place, it was intimate and 
personal. Writing with James was al- 
ways a mode of communication, rather 
than of objectification, ‘I don’t care 
how incorrect language may be,” he said, 
“if it only has fitness of epithet, energy, 
and clearness.” Apparently he had a 
vivid consciousness of the person. to 
whom he was addressing himself, and 
exerted himself by the directest possible 
method to conquer the understanding, 
feeling, and conviction of that person. 
Hence his fondness for figures of speech, 
and the extraordinary aptness and pun- 
gency of those which he used. Here he 
was undoubtedly assisted by those tal- 
ents which had once almost made a 
painter of him, namely, draftsmanship, 
and an eye quick to seize upon the essen- 
tial and communicable features of the 
scene before him. It is the painter who 
thus describes the atmosphere of Edin- 
burgh in spring: 

The green is of the vividest, splendid trees 
and acres, and the air itself an object, holding 
watery vapor, tenuous smoke, and ancient sun- 
shine in solution, so as to yield the most ex- 
quisite minglings and gradations of silvery 
brown and blue and pearly gray. 

Or, compare this description of New 
York City in 1907: 

The courage, the heaven-scaling audacity of 
it all, and the lightness withal, as if there was 
nothing that was not easy, and the great pulses 
and bounds of progress, so many in directions 
all simultaneous that the co-ordination is in- 
definitely future, give a kind of drumming 
background of life that I never felt before. 

Here is a mood rather than a scene 
which he is at pains to convey, but there 
is the same power to grasp it pictorially, 
and the same impulse to make it both 
vivid and clear. The same power and 
the same impulse led him in his philo- 
sophical writing to depict his ideas, and 
to fit them to the minds of his readers, 
rather than to seek a final embodiment 
of them in a formula or definition. 

A further quality of James’s style, 
which is more peculiar to the letters, is 
its exuberance and playfulness. The 


most inimitable letters in these volumes 
are the letter of 1861 on the madness of 
Minnie Temple, the letter of 1867 on the 
young lady of Teplitz, and other letters 
in which, because they were addressed 
to his juniors or his nearest intimates, 
he gave free rein to his love of exaggera- 
tion and absurdity. But the same qual- 
ity pervades all of the letters in some 
degree. It came fundamentally from his 
inexhaustible wells of energy, an energy 
of mind which was putting an often ex- 
cessive strain upon his body. In speak- 
ing of “‘Henry Higginson’s high level of 
mental tension,” he added: “It isn’t so 
much a man’s eminence of elementary 
faculties that pulls him through. They 
may be rare, and he do nothing. It is 
the steam pressure to the square inch 
behind that moves the machine.” James 
was fortunate in having both the emi- 
nence of elementary faculties and the 
steam pressure; and it was owing to the 
latter that his letters tended so bril- 
liantly “to escape into humorisms, ab- 
stractions, and flights of fancy.” 

The Letters make numerous and im- 
portant contributions to the better un- 
derstanding of James’s philosophy, and 
particularly its sources and development. 
There is no room for a discussion of 
such matters here. There is one general 
impression, however, which the reading 
of the letters amply confirms, and which 
must not be left unrecorded. Philosophy 
was to James from the beginning to the 
end of his career a matter of deep per- 
sonal conviction. He was never cynical, 
skeptical, or detached. He preferred 
philosophy to natural history and psy- 
chology because it concerned itself with 
the deeper vital problems on which he 
felt the need of having convictions. In 
1870 he wrote in his note-book: 

| think that yesterday was a crisis in my 
life. 1 finished the first part of Renouvier’s 
second “Essais” and see no reason why his 
definition of Free Will—“the sustaining of a 
thought because 1 choose to when | might have 
other thoughts”’—need be the definition of an 
illusion. At any rate, I will assume for the 
present—until next year—that it is no illusion. 
My first act of free will shall be to believe in 
free will. 

James never lost the philosophical at- 
titude which is here disclosed. He had 
no interest in ideas which made no vital 
difference, because his way of dealing 
with ideas was not to play with them, 
but to adopt them and carry them into 
effect, or to cast them out as dangerous. 
In his later years he became a vigorous 
controversialist, and was “eager for the 
scalp of the Absolute,” not from com- 
bativeness or pride, but because he most 
earnestly believed that he and his asso- 
ciates possessed the saving truth. 

He proved his philosophy through liv- 
ing by it. In 1878 he wrote to Mrs. 
James: 


I have often thought that the best way to 
define a man’s character would be to seek out 
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the particular mental or moral attitude in which, 
when it came upon him, he felt himself most 
deeply and intensely active and alive. ‘ 
Now, as well as I can describe it, this char- 
acteristic attitude in me always involves an 
clement of active tension, of holding my own, 
as it were, and trusting outward things to per- 
form their part so as to make it a full harmony, 
but without any guarantee that they will. 
James’s faith was the faith not of as- 
surance but of resolution. The incentive 
lay in the uncertain but hope-inspiring 
possibility that the good may prevail, 
and in the fact that the human will is 
an effective agent in the struggle. In his 
later years he came to be more and more 
confident of cosmic support, and in his 
metaphysics to put a more positive and 
metaphysical construction upon the be- 
ing of God. But his religion retained 
its militant and self-reliant quality to 
the end. The “sick soul” and the “tender 
mind” he understood and justified; but 
it was characteristic of him that the 
indulgence which he plead for them, he 
neither asked nor desired for himself. 
RALPH BARTON PERRY 


‘*F lame and Shadow’”’ in 
Verse 


FLAME AND SHADOW. By Sara Teasdale. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

THe VirtaceE MaGazine. By Vachel Lindsay. 
{Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Springfield, 
Illinois. ] 

In Apri Once. By William Alexander Percy. 
New Haven: The Yale Press. 


Biuestonr. By Marguerite Wilkinson. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
LITERARY SNAPSHOTS. By Richard B. Glaenzer. 
New York: Brentano's. 
CHANTEYS AND Battaps. By Harry Kemp. 
New York: Brentano's. 


“TXLAME AND SHADOW,” a phrase 

from Hugo, is the picturesque and 
sombre title of Miss Teasdale’s latest 
book. Interest and beauty are insep- 
arable from Sara Teasdale, but the re- 
viewer must confess at the start that the 
interest and beauty of the present work 
might have sprung from a less exalted 
parentage. The passages which are like 
autographs, to appropriate Emerson’s 
phrase, are rather few. 

What is the ground of the difference? 
In “Flame and Shadow,” almost for the 
first time, the reader finds himself beset 
and waylaid—rather halted than arrested 
—hby the imagery. In Miss Teasdale’s 
best work the imagery was never in the 
way; in the normal poet, even in the 
good normal poet, it was always in the 
way: therein lay her distinction. They 
proffered their ornaments; Sara Teas- 
dale submitted her fact. It took us a 
little time to discover that her fact was 
their imagery in epitome. The phrase, 
the decoration, in Miss Teasdale, was as 
secondary as the landscape that slips 
dreamily past the car window in the haste 
of one’s transit to the bedside of a dying 
friend. In her work the errand was 
supreme; where the errand is less per- 


emptory, one descends to pick colum- 
bine by the wayside. 

The condensation for which this poet 
is celebrated is still evident, still con- 
spicuous. But a slight relaxation of the 
stringency is perceptible, and the slight- 
est relaxation is a menace to verse which 
relies for elasticity upon compression. 
Space in poems of the Teasdale mould is 
like space in a woman’s waist line, where 
additions may be at once diminutive and 
momentous. “The little less, and what 
worlds away,” sang Browning. But, con- 
trariwise, ‘“‘the little more and _ such 
worlds away” is the frequent exclamation 
of the critic (and the dressmaker). He 
does not say this all the time in “Flame 
and Shadow.” Miss Teasdale is her old 
self in 
And I could let the cities go, 

Their changing customs and their creeds— 
But oh, the summer rains that blow 

In silver on the jewel-weeds! 

But when she closes a poem thus: 
I put my head on my hands before me, 

There is nothing left to be done or said, 
There is nothing to hope for, I am tired, 

And heavy as the dead, 
one feels that that is garrulous for Sara 
Teasdale. 

Many of these poeems—many at least of 
the most penetrating—are concerned 
with the thought of death. Now death 
is a source of poetry, if the mortal art- 
lessly bemoans the brittleness of man’s 
life, “‘now with his love, now in the colde 
grave,” or if, in the confidence of faith, 
his eyes behold “the deathless Angel 
seated in the vacant tomb.” But if the poet 
be too proud to wail and too subtle to 
believe, if for his consciousness. the 
hither door of the awesome tunnel be 
inexorably open, and its further door no 
less inexorably shut, poetry finds death 
rather intractable. It can not overreach 
it, can not overcome, its adversary. In 
this latest book of Miss Teasdale’s life is 
alarmed, vigilant, combative, resentful; 
it would be glad to circumvent its foe. 
It resorts to strange expedients. 

Oh burn me with your beauty, then, 

Oh hurt me, tree and flower, — 

Wound me, that I through endless sleep, 

May bear the scar of you. 

Surely to cultivate pain, while we still 
live in the hope—so obviously vain—that 
pain may prove indelible is to invite the 
thought of death to abide with us, to 
make Azrael our commensal and bedfel- 
low; it is almost, like another Sara, to 
sleep in one’s coffin. Death is oblivion; 
oblivion is its weapon: and the weapon 
with which in our clumsy fashion we re- 
sist it is—forgetfulness. 

A magazine, according to Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay, need not be a periodical. The 
appearances of “The Village Magazine” 
are cometary rather than planetary, and 
the sweeping, trailing sketches that serve 
as setting to its prankish prose and verse 
might suggest a comet’s panache floating 
jauntily in the gaping empyrean. Mr. 


Lindsay should have been ringmaster in 
the zodiac, proprietor of a circus in the 
heavens. His book, which is agreeable 
and whimsical throughout, is full of lazy 
unconcern and prattling wisdom, and its 
brevities and levities are sometimes hap- 
piest in the imitation of fatuity. 
Did you ever see an imagist? 
I wonder what they are? 
I’d rather see an imagist 
Than own a motor car. 

Sometimes he can straighten himself into 
a fine erectness in the defence of loung- 
ing: “I stand ready to beg to-morrow and 
to the end of the chapter rather than 
write a line I do not want to write, re- 
cite for a routine audience, or go through 
any parrot or ape performances, even if 
I am parroting and aping what I myself 
happened to be twenty-four hours ago.” 

The words are magnificently dauntless, 
and the inference would be that with Mr. 
Lindsay every day sees the birth of a 
new ardor. He is fortunate; the Apos- 
tles waited seven days for Pentecost. 
One suspects that some of Mr. Lindsay’s 
fantasies might have profited if he had 
waited a little longer in the upper cham- 
ber for the arrival of the clear mandate 
from the Muse. Fantasy should be irre- 
sistible—for its author. The reasonable, 
the verifiable, needs no defense; its de- 
fense is the common sense of mankind; 
but the extravagant must defend itself 
through the depth and warmth of the 
impression it has made upon a conscious- 
ness that we value. You may say that 
there is a crowd of men in Broadway be- 
low the Woolworth building without 
minding or seeing the crowd, but you 
must not say that there is a band of 
Djinns flying over it unless you saw and 
felt those Djinns. Every departure from 
the common understandings of the race 
must find its warrant in its significance 
to an individual. In many of Mr. Lind- 
say’s smoke-wreath fantasies, one hears 
no “Thus and not otherwise” speaking 
to the poet, but simply, “As you like it,” 
or “May it please you.” 

Mr. Lindsay has high hopes of a great 
artistic and spiritual future for Spring- 
field, Illinois. The evidence for this hope 
is intuitive, and if Mr. Lindsay’s “Why 
not?” in relation to Springfield’s apoth- 
eosis, would silence the objector, per- 
haps the objector’s “Why?” would be 
equally redoubtable to Mr. Lindsay. In 
such cases it is perhaps better to let the 
fact constitute its own advertisement. 
It is time enough for Elijah to summon 
his neighbors when the fiery chariot al- 
ready reddens the zenith; by that time 
possibly the neighbors will not need a 
call. 

Some years ago Mr. W. A. Percy pub- 
lished a volume, “Sappho in Levkas,” 
which left on the reader’s mind mainly 
a sense of words, words indeed fit to be 
kept in coffers or hung in shrines or set 
in rings or swordhilts, but words whose 
very lustre impaired their transparency. 
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One says instinctively of such a poet: 
“Let him live more and write again.” 
Mr. Percy has lived more in the teeming 
and clashing interval—lived in relief 
work, field-service lieutenancies, captain- 
cies, citations for bravery. What has 
been the result? I read first the lyrics 
which comprise about half the volume 
with a distinct impression that the form 
had dimmed without notable profit to 
the substance. This is true even of the 
war lyrics, where, if anywhere, experi- 
ence might have been trusted to assert 
its virtue. The other half of the book 
consists of a one-act play, placed near 
Florence in 1220 A. D., dealing with 
themes quite as legendary for Mr. Percy 
as for any dreamer over folios or pil- 
grim to museums. Curiously enough, 
the play glows with a rich poetic life; its 
sunshine is true Florentine sunshine, del- 
icate in splendor; and its hero, in whose 
original mixture of purity and hedonism 
Assisi seems to reach a hand to Provence, 
is a figure beyond price. He is spring 
and dawn incarnate, and he dies from a 
generous motive with an _ enkindling 
readiness and an exquisite reluctance. 
The plot is unobtrusive, and the diction 
is amber and filigree. As for the metre, 
it may deserve citations for bravery; it 
certainly needs chastisement for insub- 
ordination. 

In Mrs. Wilkinson’s poem, “By a Sal- 
mon River,” there is a stream from 
whose bank nothing is visible but lights 
and mottling shadows. But if you will 
climb a tree, that is, if you will put your- 
self in an elevated, abnormal, difficult 
position, you will see salmon, “grand, 
tapering silver salmon.” There you have 
a not inapt symbol of Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
poetry. You can see great things in it 
if—you will climb a tree. Another cou- 
plet is equally symbolic. 

The wind blew a wild rose into my hair 

And a pin of gold to hold it there. 

Perhaps Mrs. Wilkinson’s feeling is a 
wild rose—an offspring of nature, but 
one feels that it is held in its place by 
a gold pin—something made in a shop 
with tools. I feel this even in the strong- 
est group of poems in the volume, “Songs 
of an Empty House,” songs which I read 
with mingled emotion and impatience. 

Mrs. Wilkinson likes joy—invited, an- 
ticipated joy, for which the house has 
been swept and garnished, and the car- 
riage meticulously sent to the station. 
Mrs. Wilkinson likes health; what is 
rare indeed in a poet, she likes the word 
“healthy”; the primrose has a “healthy 
golden passion.” Her metres please me 
best where they are least obviously Wil- 
kinsonian. For instance, for music and 
matter alike, I would choose “Berries,” 
in which, as I gather, the singer does 
not particularly “like herself.” I like 
“To Seanchan.” There is a frankly per- 
sonal, but not uninteresting, preface in 
which stress is laid on the kinship or 


rather twinship of tune and words in 
the author’s poetry, and in which the 
music for several poems is written out. 

Mr. Glaenzer’s “Literary Snapshots” 
hits off the personalities of the hour in 
the briefest possible compass. Critical it 
can scarcely be called; it hardly gets be- 
yond the plane of jovial experiment and 
hardy reconnaissance, but its vivacity is 
inexhaustible. 

All of Mr. Kemp’s “Chanteys and Bal- 
lads” will please the Kempites, whose ca- 
pacities for pleasure are large. Even 
the non-sectarians may permit themselves 
an appreciative glance at “Wind Magic,” 
“Hesperides,” “The Sailor’s Return,” or 
the lustiness of a phrase like “God’s 
Great Bacchante, Rain.” 

O. W. FIRKINS 


The American Scene 


Tue Sisters-In-Law: A Novel of Our Time. 
By Gertrude Atherton. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 

Free Som. By Margaret Lynn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

BrRoKEN SHACKLES. By John Gordon. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company. 

HATEVER the limitations of our 
fiction, it is at least more varied 
in scene and color than the fiction so 
lavishly poured, as it were, from glass 
to glass in contemporary England. Few 
of these new and brilliant novels from 

“across” escape the familiar boundaries 

—the same physically as half a century 

ago—London, the county neighborhoods, 

the Bursleys, the moors, and farmlands 
of yokel comedy and tragedy. They are 
all there in the despised Victorian fiction, 
in “Middlemarch” and “Felix Holt,” for 
instance. Unless as a playground for 
adventurous young Britain, the imperial 
scene has counted for little in British 
fiction since the Hardy-Wells-Bennett 
cosmology became established. With us, 
on the other hand, goes on a steady and 
natural broadening of the physical field: 
natural because all of our vast domain 
owns for us part of that word “Home,” 
which to Englishmen the world over 
means the few and crowded square miles 
of little England. We are indigenous 
to it all. Our great spaces are no longer 

a confused bulk of which one’s own 

corner is the possessed part. It all be- 

longs to us and we to it. Therefore what 

began as a search for “local color” in a 

more or less consciously sectional spirit 

is rapidly becoming a free expression of 

American life as colored by “locality.” 

Less and less the Ohioan writes as a 

Middle Westerner and the Virginian as 

a champion of the South. I don’t know 

but most of the self-consciousness now 

belongs to tail and topknot (take your 
choice) of these united commonwealths; 
to boosting California and apologetic 

New England. 

Mrs. Atherton’s new story, “The Sis- 
ters-in-Law,” is a bringing to date of 


the “California Series” which, she says, 
“covers the social history of the State 
from the beginning of the last century.” 
Various incidental persons in the present 
narrative appear in one or other of the 
earlier stories. That is, their names and 
attributes appear there as here. I have 
never been able to feel reality in Mrs. 
Atherton’s people. And if she says all 
that can be said for the Californian 
aristocrat, one can only admit regretfully 
standards in the Golden State are not 
what they might be. Her sisters-in-law, 
who complacently bear the names Gora 
and Alexina, may be tolerated and even 
admired by readers who have recently 
found delight in the admired young al- 
leged female of “Main Street.” Alexina 
undergoes one of those instantaneous 
conversions of which this writer is fond. 
But nothing converts her from the cru- 
dities of mind and conduct which to her 
creator are apparently consistent with 
aristocratic instincts and “perfect man- 
ners.” The usual defiant feminism 
ramps through these pages, and the only 
males in the book who are not knaves or 
fools are two potential cave-men, one of 
whom, an ungrammatical Socialist, wins 
Alexina’s interest and friendship by in- 
sulting her on the street, and the other, 
an English “younger son,” wins her 
heart forever by “offering her the hom- 
age of complete brutality.” This fem- 
inistic paradox leaves a quiet intelligence 
in the usual state of quandary. If 
woman despises man for being a brute 
and only loves him for the same, where 
in Heaven’s name does he self-respect- 
ingly “get off?” ... One debt to this 
book the earnest reader may record in 
the addition of five interesting words to 
his limited vocabulary: namely, prosili- 
ent, extravasation, septum, anile, and 
proemial. 

The author of “Free Soil” teaches in 
the University of Kansas, and has de- 
liberately undertaken to embody the 
struggle for free Kansas in a novel. This 
should be enough to condemn her book 
as academic in the eyes of all who love 
liberty and Mr. H. L. Mencken. Its ex- 
cellence of style is a suspicious thing in 
any case—how much more so coming out 
of Kansas. And its choice of theme sug- 
gests that sort of laborious fumbling 
with the past which the word “histori- 
cal” sufficiently damns. It has in truth 
one major fault as a novel. It fails to 
embody the past in a vivid dramatic ac- 
tion. Its persons are interesting and 
credible, its fidelity to scene and atmo- 
sphere one does not question. But the 
performance as a whole does not carry 
us along; it drags, and has to be fol- 
lowed. Perhaps it sticks too close to the 
facts of that war for a free Kansas 
which, like most other wars, big and 
small, chose to conduct itself in a hap- 
hazard and undramatic fashion from 
formless beginning to accidental end. 
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As a chronicle of that period the narra- 
tive is readable throughout; and perhaps 
we are too much slaves, or slaves too 
much of the time, to the technical re- 
quirements of fiction. . . . But I doubt 
it, if a complete and self-supporting ac- 
tion is among such requirements. 

“Broken Shackles” gives a picture of 
yet another America. Its place is “Slab 
Fork,” a camp in the Northern timber- 
country not far from the Canada line. 
Nearby is Mapleton, a town in which the 
few prosper at the expense of the many, 
and wherefrom private greed reaches 
out to the surrounding districts for trib- 
ute—to Slab Fork, for example. It must 
be owned that Holden Gates of Mapleton 
is an over-recognizable version of the 
unscrupulous and personally vicious capi- 
talist of the movies. And many of the 
other figures are too familiar types. But 
the tone of the story as a whole is un- 
familiar. When the author says by way 
of preface, “This is a Novel of Work; 
and of the Wages of Work,” we sigh to 
ourselves, “Ah, here’s another of your 
indignant radical yarns, in which ‘work’ 
means manual labor, and only the poor 
are noble.” And the opening chapters 
seem to bear out the suspicion. But the 
wrongs and squalor of Slab Fork, the 
greed and injustice of her exploiter, and 
the activities of radical agitators, lead 
up not to a spectacular manifestation of 
class against class, absolute right against 
absolute wrong, but to a beginning of 
adjustment and mutual service. The au- 
thor sees hope for the world not in the 
abolition of nations and a miraculous 
equality of possessions, but in honest 
work and love of country. “There is only 
one way for Labor,” cries the youthful 
opponent at the polls of corrupt Privilege: 
“It is the road of service. Blessings 
come slow to great democracies. They 
are not reaped by chance. They are con- 
ceived in noble living, by sturdy, clean- 
kept minds and willing hands. 
Harmony plus conciliation gives pros- 
perity. Capital and Labor both have 
rights. But don’t forget the third party 
—rather first!—the Country.” 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The Nature of the Aesthetic 
Attitude 


Tue AgstHetic ATTITUDE. 
Langfeld. New York: 
and Howe. 

HE title of this book might well lead 
= the reader to expect to find the 
author concerned to elucidate the nature 
of the aesthetic attitude, or to guide one 
in the cultivation of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. Although neither of these sub- 
jects is considered thoroughly or sys- 
tematically, the former—the nature of 
the aesthetic attitude—is dealt with in 
the earlier chapters. And here the au- 
thor shows himself carried away by the 


By Herbert Sidney 
Harcourt, Brace 


metaphysical aesthetic doctrine lately 
propounded by Dr. Bullough in his 
“Psychical Distance as a Factor in Art 
and an Aesthetic Principle,” which at- 
tracts by its mystical vagueness, but 
which has shown weaknesses under criti- 
cism that should be explained away be- 
fore it is accepted as a guiding principle. 

The cultivation of artistic apprecia- 
tion is less directly treated, although the 
reader is likely to find not a little of 
value in this direction in the fact that 
he has his attention turned to certain 
aspects of important works of art which 
are not commonly noted by the average 
observer. 

In this connection our author gives 
an uncritical emphasis to Lipps’ doctrine 
of “Empathy.” There is much of truth 
in the claim that our perceptions are in- 
fluenced by the fact that the character 
of the object perceived sets up within us 
motor responses which harmonize with 
the forces displayed. To quote Lipps: 
“All vivifying of our surrounding reali- 
ties comes about, and can come about 
only, as we attribute to outer things our 
own feeling of force, our own feeling of 
striving or willing, our own activity and 
passivity. The column seems to brace 
itself and raise itself, that is to say to 
proceed in the way in which I do when 
I pull myself together and raise myself, 
or remain thus tense and erect, in oppo- 
sition to the natural inertness of my 
body. It is impossible for me to be 
aware of the column without the activity 
seeming to exist directly in the column 
of which I am aware.” 

But so far as this is true it is true of 
all perceptions, whether they yield, or 
do not yield, the sense of beauty. It 
holds of the ugly column as well as of 
the beautiful column. And the same ap- 
pears in all directions in which the prin- 
ciple is applied. So it becomes evident 
that, while we are dealing here with a 
perceptual fact of importance and gen- 
eral interest, we are not dealing with an 
aesthetic principle. 

So far as we learn to observe in the 
works of art which we study this and 
other characteristics referred to by our 
author, so far do we add to the richness 
of the field within which we may find 
beauty; but it is a mistake to look upon 
beauty as determined by these charac- 
teristics. 

Our author feels (p. 278) that he has 
in the course of his work established the 
fact that “whenever we are able to ad- 
just ourselves successfully to a situation, 
so that our responses are unified into a 
well integrated or organized form of 
action, we call that situation beautiful, 
and the accompanying feeling one of 
aesthetic pleasure.” But when does an 
adjustment become successful, one may 
ask; and what are the indications that a 
form of action has become sufficiently 
integrated to be called “well organized?” 


We are dealing here with relative terms 
which, before they can be of value, re- 
quire delimitation which the author no- 
where gives. Moreover, this definition 
seems to imply that the frequency of 
repetition of an experience, which repe- 
tition necessarily carries with it a gain 
of “successful adjustment to a situa- 
tion,” must increase our aesthetic plea- 
sure; which is of course altogether con- 
trary to the facts. 

The book is well printed and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


Essays of Gallio 


Asout Ir ann Asovt. By D. Willoughby. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

HEN Tom, the chimney-sweep, saw 

the preparations for Emmy’s bath 
in Harthover House, he jumped to the 
conclusion that she must be a very dirty 
lady to need so many things to make her 
clean. Similar inferences are often 
drawn regarding the race to which both 
Tom and Emmy belong, when the number 
and the variety of its critics are con- 
sidered. How faulty must be the Eng- 
lish, when the fault-finders are so many! 
Certainly no other people produces so 
many critics of itself. From the days 
of Addison, Pope, and Swift to the days 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold, the suc- 
cession of candid friends has never 
failed. Now Shaw, Chesterton, and 
Belloc are as outspoken, persistent, and 
unsparing as any of their predecessors. 
If the English are no better than they 
should be, the blame can not lie with the 
noble army of native preachers, teachers, 
censors of morals, who have faithfully 
lectured, scolded, admonished, exhorted, 
reproved, corrected their countrymen 
throughout the last two centuries. 

The latest addition to their ranks is 
Mr. D. Willoughby, who, having been 
born somewhat outside the charmed 
circle, is able to view British institu- 
tions with detachment, and, having 
served in the war, has found plenty of 
time to think out his opinions of them. 
His thinking took shape as papers for 
Everyman which are now collected in 
this handsome volume with the unprom- 
ising, non-committal title. Perhaps its 
chief distinction consists in the “impeni- 
tently moderate” attitude of the critic. 
The war has made everyone violent; he 
is resolved to shun the falsehood of ex- 
tremes. Cool-headed, if not exactly cold- 
hearted, he produces the effect of not 
caring for any of these things, but his 
calm is not indifference; and his judg- 
ments, backed by a clear, incisive, ironic 
style, do not carry less weight on this 
account. 

Among the British institutions he pro- 
ceeds to sap is the Family, as it consists 
of John Bull, the British Matron 
(otherwise known as Mrs. Grundy), and 
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their offspring, the Young Lady and her 
brother at the public school. John’s 
manners are not agreeable, his treatment 
of foreigners is stupid and ignorant. 
Mrs. Bull is a very limited person and 
not over-amiable. Towards the Girl of 
the Period, who at the present time is 
trying to make her way through the 
“world with no _ better’ illumination 
than that of the cigarette she has lighted 
for herself,” he is much more lenient. 
It is no use to scold her. “She has been 
a chrysalis and is now alternately blamed 
for having emerged as a butterfly or 
worker bee with all the defects of either 
insect. Give her the time she requires. 
Perhaps she will curl up, and, in the full 
sense of the term, become a young lady 
again, even though she will have no 
duenna to aid her. Or, possibly, she 
may spread herself, and presently be- 
come a woman.” 

He also passes in review the trained 
diplomat, the brass hat, the imperialist, 
the Orangeman, the Primrose League, 
the country house, sport. They are ob- 
solete shams the world would be better 
without. Mr. Willoughby would be quite 
content to see them follow the public 
school to the Limbo of Vanities. As one 
advances further into these essays, the 
doubt increases in the reader’s mind 
whether the essayist is Gallio after all. 
The button comes off his foil. Against 
the futility of the House of Lords, the 
degradation of modern journalism, the 
weakness of the Coalition Government, 
the humbug of literary criticism (woe 
is me!), the ineffectiveness of the Poor 
Laws, he is very much in earnest. There 
are wrongs and injustices he would have 
righted. There are evils meriting sterner 
rebuke than well-bred ironic banter. And 
when it is a question of the more bla- 
tant, more arrogant shams such as “non- 
representative art,” he speaks out in a 
way to command universal applause. 

“Observe the portrait of a poet, which 
they consider one of their masterpieces. 
You know whose portrait it is, because, 
with no little pride, the poet tells you 
about it himself. It is not, of course, 
what our grandparents would have 
called a speaking likeness, but despite a 
malformation of the mouth and a tend- 
ency on the part of the left eye to grow 
rather above than below the accompany- 
ing eye-brow, it is evidently a human 
head. In works devoted to rare and 
curious diseases, there are to be found 
photographs of persons who seem to 
suffer from the same malady.” 

Most earnest of all is he in his con- 
cluding paper on “The Silent Revolution” 
Britain is supposed to have passed 
through during the war. It expresses 
the disappointment of the ex-service man 
at the difference between the promises 
held out to him during his long-drawn 
martyrdom abroad, and their fulfillment 
when he came home to the land he had 


fought for. Like so many other dis- 
passionate observers, he regards the idea 
of the League of Nations as the alterna- 
tive to revolution. 

As an all-round survey of the present 
situation in Britain by a keen and com- 
petent observer, whose brilliancy of style 
and moderation of tone reinforce the 
soundness of his judgments, this collec- 
tion of essays deserves nothing but 
praise. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


The Run of the Shelves 


JE havea marvel, a readable museum 
catalogue, in “American Silver of 

the XVII and XVIII Centuries,” by C. 
Louise Avery, with a preface by R. T. H. 
Halsey (Metropolitan Museum). It is 
based on the notable collection of Judge 
Clearwater which is deposited in the 
Museum, but it is as well a complete 
little manual of the entire subject. It 
is only within twenty years or less that 
America has given herself credit for this 
beautiful Colonial craftsmanship. The 
surviving family plate was regarded as 
English. Largely through the researches 
of Mr. Halsey we have recovered the 
names and marks of scores of colonial 
silversmiths. His own collection, with 
that of Mr. F. H. ‘Bigelow and of Mr. 
Hollis French, must run far into the 
hundreds. The Clearwater collection 
comprises 543 pieces. American silver 
plate hardly antedates the last quarter 
of the XVII century. It was at its best 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years, 
until large manufacture and machine 
methods supervened. The old pieces, 
with their trace of the hammer strokes 
and their spots of bluish or yellowish 
“fireskin,” immediately announce their 
aristocracy. They were made in little 
shops in which the owner worked much 
himself, and scrupulously superintended 
all processes. Naturally, the models were 
generally English, though New York for 
a century after the British occupation 
was faithful to her massive and stocky 
Dutch types. Colonial silver invariably 
differs from its European prototypes in 
being less ornate. In a contributed note 
on the classical mouldings used by the 
Colonial masters, Mr. Cass Gilbert 
praises and _ illustrates their sen- 
sitive taste for fine contour. They stud- 
ied the forms with utmost care, and it is 
by their forms that they must be judged. 
Such a craftsman as Edward Winslow, 
active in Boston before 1750, combines 
dignity with gracefulness in an extraor- 
dinary degree. All the work of Adams 
style is admirable. Miss Avery has dili- 
gently collected all there is to note on 
the matter of ornament. Some of these 
masters, as Nathaniel Hurd and the 


younger Paul Revere, were excellent en- 
gravers. 
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this little book is the best starting point 
for the study of the subject. It abounds 
in incidental touches of antiquarian or 
general historic interest, which make the 
catalogue almost as good reading as the 
introduction. The book is beautifully 
made and fully illustrated. Especially 
attractive is the tasteful use of chosen 
designs from old silver to serve as head- 
bands and tail pieces to the chapters. It 
is odd to see a museum catalogue tiade 
with something of the coquetry of the 
eighteenth century printers. Yet why 
not? 


Most of Volume IV of “‘Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome” (New York 
University Press Association) is devoted 
to C. Densmore Curtis’s appallingly 
thorough catalogue of the Bernardini 
tomb. More than a hundred objects, 
including the merest scraps, are de- 
scribed and finely reproduced. While 
this seventh century tomb affords a very 
instructive mix of Etruscan, imported 
Greek, and Cypriote objects, one doubts 
whether it be wholly worth while for an 
American scholar to work so assiduously 
at a tomb only partially and unscientific- 
ally excavated in the first instance. A 
short but meaty contribution is that of 
E. Douglas van Buren. We have a re- 
construction of the style of Praxias, 
sculptor of the pediment of the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, and pupil of Kalamis. 
Necessarily the argument by which a 
number of reliefs are assigned to the 
style of Praxias is circumstantial, but 
it is also ingenious and convincing. To 
regain a fourth-century Greek artist is 
to gain indeed. A number of excellent 
plates display the work of fellows in 
sculpture, architecture, and painting for 
several years past. The general quality 
of the show suggests that these favored 
young artists are making good use of 
their great opportunity. 


The period of national paternalism, 
otherwise known as mercantilism, is usu- 
ally described as a time of keen interna- 
tional rivalry, when the nations of west- 
ern Europe strove for colonies and com- 
merce and a “favorable” balance of 
trade; but, as Professor Furniss has 
shown in his brilliant essay on “The Po- 
sition of the Laborer in a System of Na- 
tionalism” (Houghton Mifflin), underly- 
ing all this was a vast body of theory 
and policy dealing with domestic econo- 
my, in which the laborer was regarded 
as the creator of wealth and the chief 
means to national greatness. There was 
little or no Malthusianism in those days, 
for it was thought desirable that Eng- 
land should have a large population and 
much poverty, and that the laborers 
should work hard at low wages fixed by 
the State, to the end that costs might 
diminish and exports increase. 

Most of the leading mercantilists held 
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these views. Davenant favored the pay- 
meni of bounties to the married in pro- 
portion to the number of their children. 
Car\ believed in the right to work and in 
compulsory labor. Defoe complained that 
the laborer would not work while he had 
money in his pocket. Child held that 
hard times were good in that they com- 
pelled the laborers to work. Petty fa- 
vored high prices of corn as the best 
way to render a people sober, temperate, 
and industrious. Alcock found the labor- 
ers guilty of many “pernicious expenses” 
including “snuff taking, tea drinking, 
ribbons, ruffles, silks, drams, drinking.” 
The great Arthur Young bewailed the 
difficulty of hiring women for washing, 
while they and their children were 
“drinking tea with white bread and but- 
ter twice a day.” Surely the Mercantil- 
ists, in common with some present-day 
nationalists, were guilty of treating the 
human personality as a means rather 
than an end in itself, and thus violating 
what Kant held to be the fundamental 
principle of ethics. And yet, there was 
and is some slight justification for these 
extreme and reactionary views. 


“The Story of the American Red Cross 
in Italy,” by Charles M. Bakewell ( Mac- 
millan), is a popular account of most 
diversified activities. Perhaps the most 
difficult task of the Red Cross was that of 
getting family allotments from Italian 
soldiers in the American army to their 
proper destination. Thousands of checks 
were made out only to Mrs. Salvini, or 
the like. In the addressed village there 
would often be half a dozen Mrs. Sal- 
vinis. Upon the Red Cross representa- 
tive devolved the duty of arbitrating be- 
tween contested claims. The readiness 
with which what was really bungled busi- 
ness of the American Army was as- 
sumed by the Red Cross is so character- 
istic of its spirit that we emphasize a 
mere incident of the general service in 
Italy. It was the capacity to move 
quickly, disregarding red tape, that made 
the Red Cross an invaluable auxiliary. 
When virulent influenza prostrated the 
commune of Sezze, the Red Cross had 
a big hospital unit on the spot within 
forty-eight hours of notification. Most 
of the work was properly done in 
strengthening the home front. Day 
nurseries, diet kitchens, dispensaries 
were multiplied. Over five million cans 
of milk, for one item only, were dis- 
tributed. This meant a saving of infant 
life running into many thousands. For 
two distressful years before America en- 
tered the war, the Red Cross uniform 
here and there was the sole visible sym- 
bol of American sympathy and support. 
It required tact, understanding of the 
Italian mood, to administer these bene- 
fits. Fortunately tact and understand- 
ing were available, and the Red Cross 
constantly improved its welcome. Its 


most dramatic service was, perhaps, after 
the fall of Trieste when tens of thou- 
sands of needy Italian prisoners unex- 
pectedly turned loose by Austria had to 
be cared for. This is an inspiring book 
to read; we put it down with only one 
cavil. An accounting which shows only 
7.7 per cent. of central administrative 
expenses, and in departments adminis- 
trative expenses as low as 1.3 per cent. 
is too good to be true. A fine record of 
efficiency does not need fantastic figures 
to support it. 


From the voluminous and formless 
writings of the great German mystic Mr. 
W. Scott Palmer has made a little book 
of selections which he calls “The Con- 
fessions of Jacob Boehme” (Alfred A. 
Knopf). The title is perhaps a little mis- 
leading, as it may raise expectations of 
more specifically autobiographical matter 
than the volume really contains. For the 
most these “confessions” are mere out- 
pourings of the author’s inability to put 
his ecstatic experience into adequate 
words, as in this paragraph from chap- 
ter vi: 

O that I had but the pen of a man, and were 
able therewith to write down the spirit of 
knowledge! | can but stammer of great mys- 
teries like a child that is beginning to speak; 
so very little can the earthly tongue express 
of that which the spirit comprehends. Yet I 
will venture to try whether | may incline some 
to seek the pearl of true knowledge, and myself 
labor in the works of God in my paradisical 
garden of roses; for the longing of the eternal 
nature-mother drives me on to write and to 
exercise myself in this, my knowledge. 
Along with those ejaculations of a per- 
sonal sort there are passages which bear 
more directly on Boehme’s mystical doc- 
trine of the three natures, or motions, 
and in a brief introduction Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, an author®y in these matters, 
has given a précis of his central theory. 
It is a useful and interesting volume, 
another indication of the strange wave 
of mysticism, for the most part it must 
be confessed not very intelligent, that is 
sweeping over the world. For those who 
care to get at the heart of the old cob- 
bler’s rhapsodies the best resource is still 
the writings of William Law. In making 
his anthology Mr. Palmer has wisely re- 
tained the language of the eighteenth 
century edition of the translation, with 
an occasional correction for the sake of 
clarity or accuracy. 


Adventures are to the adventurous. 
That is the moral of the African recollec- 
tions which Mr. William Ashley Ander- 
son has published under the topographi- 
cal title of “South of Suez” (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.). There is in that cap- 
tion no suggestion of the romantic, 
which is the dominant strain of these 
tales, unless it be in its alliterative sing- 
song, taken up again in “Soldiers, Sand, 
and Sentiment,” the theme of the author’s 
first impressions of tropical Africa. A 


spinning coin had directed his and his 
companion’s search of adventure to that 
part of the globe. ‘“ ‘Heads, it’s South 
America,’ he said. ‘Tails, it’s Africa,’ I 
added, and spun the coin. . Two 
weeks later we sailed for Africa.” That 
was when the United States, too proud to 
fight, maintained a neutrality that ex- 
asperated all generous and active spirits. 
They had both just failed to have their 
services accepted in Belgium. They felt 
a growing and irresistible determination 
to get out and do something—do they 
cared not what; go they cared not 
whither. So the coin decided for them, 
and fortune which controlled its giration, 
guided the author to Addis-Obeba, the 
Abyssynian capital, just when communi- 
cation with the outer world was restored. 
He found himself among a feudal nation, 
with all the characteristics of medizval 
Europe. The Negus Mikael descending 
on the plains of Shoa with his army of 
Mussulman and Christian vassals re- 
minds one of Charlemagne advancing 
against Saragossa. The Ganelon of this 
Abyssynian epic is ““Ras’’ Gebri-Christos. 
When his lord is sure of the victory, he 
turns against him, repaying Mikael for 
suffered injury with treason, defeat, and 
captivity. Where Empress Zeoditon, 
daughter of Menelik, sits enthroned in 
triumph to receive the homage of her 
victorious vassals—a gorgeous scene of 
medieval magnificence—he is led into 
her presence chained by the wrist to a 
lesser captive ‘‘Ras.” ‘He sank on his 
knee before the Empress, sister of his 
wife. A gesture, a nod, a look of com- 
passion from her might have meant the 
salvation of his family. She averted her 
eyes. Rising slowly to his feet, the fallen 
Negus turned about, glanced absently 
here and there, as though he were lost, 
and was borne away like a fallen leaf in 
the torrent of warriors that poured west- 
ward... .”’ Here is matter for romance, 
for a chanson de geste of chivalry and 
high prowess. 

The leisurely witness of this warlike 
pageant played an active part, at a later 
date, in the capture of some German offi- 
cers of the Kénigsberg, then bottled up 
in the mouth of the Rufiji, who had en- 
trenched themselves a long way beyond 
Lake Eyassi. Here he penetrated, ages 
beyond medieval feudalism, into the 
primitive history of man, rubbing shoul- 
ders with the naked, gibbering children 
of the wild, and winding his way through 
the unexplored bush marked only by 
game trails. He shared the shudders of 
primeval man at the mysterious silence 
of the jungle, which seemed a sort of, 
suspended animation. He passed as in a 
dream through the enchanted wood of an 
old fairy tale. Still, though he learnt 
that “the best of life is in dreams and 
the memory of dreams,” he never let 
them master him and lure him away 
from “the safe, humorous cynicism that 
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knows the most magnificent roar of the 
lion is, after all, a glorious and satisfying 
belch.” 


Not usually do doctoral theses make 
interesting reading, but C. W. David's 
“Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy” 
(Harvard University Press) is excep- 
tional, due to the author’s skill in narra- 
tion and to the unusual character of his 
subject. Robert Curthose, or “Short 
Boots,” as he was nicknamed by his fa- 
ther on account of his diminutive stature, 
was the eldest son of William the Con- 
queror, and had naturally been desig- 
nated as the future ruler of Normandy 
and Maine. But being of an insubordi- 
nate, ambitious, headstrong nature, he 
demanded of his father in 1077 that he 
be made at once Duke of Normandy, 
without waiting for the inheritance to 
come to him in due course by William 
I’s death. The Conqueror demurred, 
whereupon Robert Curthose, after a vio- 
lent scene in which his jealous brothers 
dumped water from an upper story on 
his head, tried to raise rebellion in Nor- 
mandy and to seize by war the rule which 
had been denied to him in peace. But 
he was defeated, disinherited, and forced 
to flee in exile to the lands of Philip I 
of France. Eventually he became suffi- 
ciently reconciled to inherit Normandy 
at William the Conqueror’s death. But 
again his foolish ambitions led him to 
cross the Channel to wrest the English 
crown first from William Rufus and then 
from Henry I, but each time again he 
failed disastrously. This feud between 
the sons of William the Conqueror was 
only ended on the fatal field of Tinche- 
bray in 1106, when Robert lost his lib- 
erty and his duchy. After long captivity 
in Cardiff Castle, he died an octogena- 
rian in 1134. This scholarly volume, 
written by one of Professor Haskin’s 
students who is now a professor at Bryn 
Mawr, may be regarded as the definitive 
biography of this eleventh century en- 
fant terrible. 


“Islands and Their Mysteries,” by A. 
Hyatt Verrill (Duffield) is cleverly writ- 
ten, and sustains the interest of the 
reader. From a scientific standpoint it 
is attractive, non-technical, and super- 
ficial. Few students of the subject would 
agree with the author’s statement that 
atolls “are in reality but the rims of 
ancient volcanic craters covered with a 
superficial coral coating,” nor with the 
statement that “by far the greater num- 
ber of so-called coral islands are really 
formed of Aeolian rock,” the vast num- 
ber of coral islands of the Pacific having 
no Aeolian rock upon them. The author 
attributes the Duckbill to New Zealand 
instead of Australia, and he speaks as 
if one could see the form and color of 
coral polyps with the naked eye, whereas 
a magnifying glass is usually required. 
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Asiatic Drama in New York 
(“*The Yellow Jacket’’ and 
‘“Tamura’’ ) 


“MMNHE YELLOW JACKET” is now an 

old play. It is Chinese only in the 
sense in which Arnold’s “Merope” is 
Greek. Yet even “Merope” is informa- 
tive on Greek art, and the revival of 
Messrs. Hazleton and Benrimo’s play by 
Mr. and Mrs. Coburn in special matinees 
at the Cort incites the critic to a re- 
appraisal of his earlier impressions of 
the artless art of the Chinese theatre. 
The interest, as formerly, is half erudite, 
half spectacular; the play is a picture- 
book and a lecture. There is a plot of a 
sort, an unobtrusive, unimpatient plot, 
a forgivable and forgettable plot, with 
a yearning for adventure and a propen- 
sity to episode: a plot in short that 
serves as easel to the picture. There is 
a Chinese governor with two wives and a 
son by each wife. The substitution of 
the false heir for the true by criminal 
intrigue and the restoration of the true 
heir to his place by valorous adventure 
form the ascent and descent of the plot. 
There are many characters whom the 
memory distinguishes with an effort. 
They are really more different, on the 
surface at least, than Occidental charac- 
ters, but they flow together in the sol- 
vent of nationality. Their very names 
form a paste or glue in the mind. The 
play is faithful to Chinese usage for the 
most part, and in the criticisms I offer 
of its methods and conventions I shall 
not try to discriminate between the liber- 
ties which the authors may have taken 
with the Chinese theatre and the Chinese 
theatre itself. 

“The Yellow Jacket” as a whole is a 
cheerful, checkered, pushing, crowded 
play, in which entrances and departures 
abound, in which dialogue struts and 
postures, in which murders are brisk and 
vivacious, and corpses scamper off with 
the most unconventional agility, in which 
mountains are made and unmade with a 
swiftness unknown to geology by those 
indispensable persons whom the world 
ungratefully describes as supernumerar- 
ies. I did not mind the single setting 
for many places, nor the announcement 
of each scene as it supervened by the 
individual who served as chorus; some- 
times indeed I forget what the place was. 
I was also untroubled by the continuous 
presence of the seated musicians in a 
recess at the back of the stage, a fact 
which surely throws doubt on the asser- 
tion that the immobility of the Greek 
chorus necessitated the fixity of the 
Greek setting. After all, was there so 
great a difference between musicians be- 
fore and beneath the stage in the New 





York theatre and musicians a little be. 
hind and a little above the stage in the 
theatre of China? What bounds a stage 
but the imagination, and what is needed 
but the adherence of the imagination to 
its self-drawn frontiers? I was not 
troubled by the loft above and behind 
the stage figuring a heaven to which the 
spirits of the dead mounted on ladders 
not more palpable than Jacob’s. Heaven 
may well be close to the Celestials, and 
I have lived too long amid mundane im- 
perfection to believe that the worst fault 
in a heaven is accessibility. 

I had no quarrel with the assumption 
that a row of chairs arranged side to 
side before my eyes and covered with a 
bright cloth was a love-boat floating on 
the water. But I was repelled and af- 
fronted by the suggestion that a red bag 
was a human head after decapitation, 
The logic of the two demands is not the 
same. A row of sumptuously draped 
chairs is a handsome and luxurious ob- 
ject, and so is a love-boat; and the step 
from one handsome and luxurious object 
to another offers few difficulties to an 
imagination seasoned for gymnastics. 
But the emotions suited to a red bag and 
a severed human head are divided by a 
space that imagination can not traverse, 
I am bound, as a civilized human being, 
to shudder at a severed head, and I sim- 
ply can not shudder at a red bag. 

The oddities of human credulity and 
unbelief were curiously illustrated in 
another point. When the woman was 
murdered in Act I, she rose to her feet 
and ran from the stage. This should 
have enraged a critic, but I took it with 
entire composure. A little later when 
the murderer pretended to drag the 
absent or imaginary body from the stage, 
my offense was keen. Why ask us to 
tolerate a fleeing corpse, why drag 
around an impalpable body, when both 
anomalies might be retrenched by the 
simple expedient of allowing the homi- 
cide to drag off the real body? It is not 
the impossible that we reject in stage 
conventions; it is the needlessly impos- 
sible. The irrational in content is for- 
given only where it represents the ra- 
tional in purpose. We grant everything 
to drama’s poverty; we grant nothing to 
its laziness or folly. 

A different and more delicate problem 
is raised by the constant admission to 
the stage of stage-hands who are abso- 
lutely foreign to the mythic world which 
that stage represents. Surely this should 
be high crime and misdemeanor, yet 
the required indignation was not forth- 
coming. The procedure in itself was 
proof of the robustness of the faith of 
the Chinese, and the rockings and 
tremors of my own faith found a sup- 
port in that robustness. I was an Al- 
pine climber who by himself would have 
feared or fallen, but I was roped to a 
guide who neither feared nor fell. Fur- 
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formation to his guest. The leisure and 
playfulness of departed spirits in Japan 
which prompt them to trick the same 
person by two successive and entirely 
useless comedies within the same half- 
hour are curiously demonstrated in this 
play. But then the gods in all religions 
have been mummers. 

Both actors entered the stage from 
the auditorium, an authentic Japanese 
practice, but the entrances at the Play- 
house from the side of the house and 
the immediate vicinity of the stage are 
very unimpressive, and differ widely 
from the fashion which is said to prevail 
in the public theatres of Japan. They 
may possibly be right for the Noh 
theatre. The practice—known to im- 
serial Rome—of intrusting the words of 


- a part to one actor and its gestures and 


expression to another made a point of 
interest, and it was curious to observe 
how a procedure, so anomalous in theory, 
became tolerable, almost rational, in 
practice. The speeches were uttered in 
a droning chant, the correctness of 
which was entirely probable and the 
dreariness of which was lamentably cer- 
tain. In the Pound-Fenollosa book the 
diction has a dim charm, as of foliage 
under water or moths at dusk, but in 
the indistinct speech or chant of the 
Playhouse actors the charm was lost in 
the dimness. In short, “Tamura,” how- 
ever accurate, was dull, and the scholar 
or student in me had continually to 
wake the human being up. Things go 
better when the human being wakes the 
scholar. 

Included in the same program was the 
really enjoyable “La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,” a pantomine ballet, for which 
Giacomo Rossini wrote the music and 
Miss Esther Peck designed the settingse 
and the costumgs. A doll-merchant sells 
two dolls, male and female, to different 
customers. The dolls, who love each 
other and abhor separation, elope in the 
night to the bewilderment: of the mer- 
chant and the disappointment of the 
buyers. This simple fable is set forth 
with charm and grace. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Music 


Mary Garden and Muratore- 
‘‘Cleopatra’’ at the Metro- 
politan 

pane we settled down to the first 

week of the Chicago opera season, 

we put aside all sentimental interest. 
We judged our visitors on their merits, 
regardless of the name of their new man- 
ager. We weighed them in the balance 
with their rivals of the majestic Metro- 
politan, singers, musicians, conductors, 
and stage managers. And, on the whole, 
they stood the test quite well. 

As for the works performed, they were 
of wide if not enthralling interest, rang- 
ing from “Norma,” on the first night, 
to the delightful “Monna Vanna” of 
Henri Février, the “Chemineau” of 
Xavier Leroux, and “Rigoletto,” with 
“Carmen,” “I Gioielli della Madonna,” and 
“Tosca” in between. Not all these op- 
eras were well sung. ‘‘Norma” espe- 
cially was not interpreted by Rosa Raisa 
or by Forrest Lamont with the grand 
style, the pure legato, or the brilliancy 
which that work required. Without a 
remarkable and tragical soprano in the 
title part, Bellini’s masterpiece must lose 
its old appeal. Rosa Raisa has, indeed, 
a glorious voice. But it has not the 
power or quality one needs for Norma. 
Defects of many kinds were sadly evi- 
dent, again, in the attempt—it was no 
more—of Mr. Lamont to interpret the 
chief tenor role. The achievements of 
the chorus were perfunctory. But, hap- 
pily, the audience was not critical. 

And on the second night of the Man- 
hattan season we had an extraordinary 
performance, by the principals at least, 
of “Monna Vanna.” As the self-sacri- 
ficing heroine of the opera—a combina- 
tion of Godiva and St. Theresa—Mary 
Garden charmed and_ thrilled. She 
seemed the heroine whom Maeterlinck 
had conceived, a great, true-hearted, 
noble, subtle, daring woman. She sang 
with feeling and expression, neither 
straining for effect nor under-singing. 
The music was well suited to her voice. 
The character revealed her at her finest. 
As for the hero, Lucien Muratore made 
him a miracle of art. His Prizevalle was 
the soul of chivalry. His bearing, tones, 
and movements had the dignity and grace 
of romance. To some of us it has been 
long apparent that in this tenor we 
might find the real successor of the re- 
gretted Jean de Reszke. His voice has 
power and it is used with art, especially 
when, at some trying points, the singer 
has recourse to a falsetto. But Muratore 
is above all an interpreter. He gives us 
the illusion we demand (or should de- 
mand) in opera. He re-appeared as the 
Don Jose of Bizet’s “Carmen.” He had 
changed completely. He was now a Span- 
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ish soldier; an underling, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, still romantic and impas- 
sioned, but not noble as to air or style. 
And he sang magnificently the ever fa- 
vorite “Flower Song.” 

The Carmen of Mary Garden might 
have been more satisfying if it had been 
less cerebral, more impulsive, more “pop- 
ular,” and less dignified. The character 
of the cigarette-maker with her embri- 
died moods is not so well suited to the 
qualities of Miss Garden as Monna 
Vanna, Mélisande, or Jean, the Juggler. 
But in its own way it had certain merits. 
The “Habanera” taxed Miss Garden’s 
voice. We have heard better and more 
fluent interpreters of Escamillo than 
Baklanoff, who in the tricky and too 
much liked “Toreador Song” nearly came 
to grief. 

A rather tame and limp performance 
of the “Tosca” was saved from failure 
by the intelligence and art of Yvonne 
Gall (The Floria Tosca) and by the | 
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singing of the tenor, Joseph Hislop. The 
latter is an artist of exceptional ability, 
well-trained, expressive, graceful, tem- 
peramental. His style is of the kind we 
know as lyric. His voice, though not so 
powerful as some, is pure in quality and 
admirably flexible. It has charm and 
beauty, and it is used tactfully. 

Dufranne scored a success as the pro- | 
tagonist of “Le Chemineau.” And to 
my tributes let me add a word or two 
about the lovely Gilda of our own Flor- — 
ence Macbeth, in “Rigoletto.” Within 
the past few vears this rising artist has 
made great progress. I have seldom 
heard the everlasting “Caro Nome” sung “4 
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more purely, more impeccably as to tone, 
expression, pitch. As to the jester in 
the case, he was Titta Ruffo, whose voice 


Man is Known by the Words He Uses’ 


has lost but little of its resonance, its . 
dramatic force, and volume. There And How He Uses Chem. Here are books 
might be something to be said about . , ; . 
Mr. Ruffo’s tendency to over-emphasize planned to develop and enrich you vocabulary ; 
his effects. 


to aid you in the various uses of our language. 
The activities of the Metropolitan were 


confined to repetitions of works already 
heard this season and to the revival of 


Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra.” Mr. Had- Handbook of Business English. Hotchkiss & Kilduff $1.24 
ley’s opera really is an opera, by which : 
[ mean that it is well planned as a lyric Spelling Made Easy. M. Dana, M.A., LL.B. $1.09 
play, and wrought out with much techni- The Correct Word. J. T. Baker $1.34 
cal adroitness. But it contains not one — . 
new thought. It is the effort of a com- Business Man’s Dictionary $2.64 
poser who has remembered every one who van ; ; . 
has preceded him, and invented nothing. A Dictionary of Simplified Spelling 68c. 
The quotations from Strauss, Puccini, F. H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Massenet, and Saint-Saéns in “Cleopa- - — 
tra” are so obvious that they amuse one Faulty Diction 32c. 
by their audacity. 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER ‘‘Read One Good Book Each Week”’ 

Portrait ofa Gentleman 

N his day and in his way, Rufus El- Hb. tba 

lerby was as notorious a man of Herald Square Ine: New York 


fashion and breaker of hearts as any in 
the county. He came out here from 
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Ohio—handsome and sleek of jowl in an 
age when men shaved only the upper lip. 
He was the talk of the town; he wore 
cuffs. Twice a month he sent his cuffs 
back to a lady in Ohio who laundered 
them. Once, when he failed to pay his 
bill, she kept them, and his prestige fell. 
He soon redeemed himself by growing 
a pair of burnsides. The debutantes of 
an entire decade baited and bandoleered 
themselves for him alone, while he pic- 
nicked, polka’d, and proposed not. In 
his most Byronic album-verse there was 
a Shavian wariness. 

In the ’seventies Rufus Ellerby was 
the axis round which every party turned. 
He subscribed to the Galaxy and said 
clever things. 

In the ’eighties he was saying the 
same clever things, and his rubber-tired 
buggy was drawn by a dancing team of 
bays. He bestowed his attention indis- 
criminately upon all that was fair and 
feminine. For him, Hope Condon, the 
banker’s daughter, mourned and would 
not be comforted, until she was sent 
away to Vassar where education put an 
end to-the pangs of unrequited love. He 
was the one able-bodied man who could 
carry a cane on Parker Avenue without 
being greeted with the derisive query, 
“How’d you hurt your foot?” 

From its beginning, Rufus Ellerby 
had been the life of the boarding-house, 
and in the ’nineties he was Ma Simpson’s 
star boarder. He brightened up the dull 
twilights of the school ma’ams, and was 
the inevitable emergency-guest or “filler- 
in’ at dinners and whist parties. Hos- 
tesses said, “I’ll invite Rufus Ellerby,” 
as, after looking at an uninteresting 
bill-of-fare in a restaurant, one says, 
“Oh, I’ll take ham and eggs.” 

He looked quite dashingly youthful in 
his cycling breeches—more dashing off 
his wheel than on—but when he re- 
moved his cap carelessly, streaks of bald- 
ness showed through his plastered hair. 
He made his few remaining locks do 
double duty, parting them low on the 
side and bringing them up over the dev- 
astated area in a brave sweep. But it is 
a sad fact that one hair can not occupy 
two places at the same time, and on 
summer afternoons his head resembled 
hotel-lobby marble. 

The years passed on butterfly wings, 
and where he had once been spirited he 
became sprightly—which was almost as 
effective and much less tiring. He 
quoted from the works of Eli Perkins; 
he quoted freely, and when a young lady 
said, “Mr. Ellerby, you are so droll!” 
he felt no more than a passing uneasi- 
ness. He was cordially invited to pic- 
nics, and was left to marshal the baskets, 
olive-bottles, blankets, and _ firewood, 
while the others strolled about to look 
at the scenery—two by two. 

The new century was for him the 
débacle. It was as if the town suddenly 


whirled so fast that centrifugal force 
threw him into the suburbs, and in order 
to be more definitely in the centre of 
things he moved from his pleasant 
quarters at Ma Simpson’s to rooms over 
the First National Bank. They were not 
even “furnished rooms’; he fitted them 
up himself, and spoke of them as “my 
chambers,” which caused the waitress 
at Ma Simpson’s to giggle incontinently. 
They were a pair of dusty alcoves; in 
one of them he could lie in bed and think 
about getting up, and in the other he 
could sit in a chair and think about go- 
ing to bed. 

The bank was in a brick building on 
the corner. At the rear, an outside 
stairway of wood led to his chambers. 
Over the stairway he hung an enameled 
tin sign: Providential Fire Insurance, 
Rufus Ellerby, Agt., and on the door an 
aluminum card with the words WILL 
BE BACK AT over a clock dial which 
had lost its hands. Then he fled to 
Felix’s pool hall where there were chairs, 
checkerboards, and cheery curses. He 
hoped that no one would bother him 
about insurance, but being an Agt. 
rather set him apart from the utter 
loafers at Felix’s. 

Years of watermelon picnics and 
chicken-pie suppers had undermined his 
health, and he found that he did not look 
forward to his meals as he used to. All 
that his stomach craved was a trickle of 
tobacco-juice now and then, and he as- 
similated fine-cut after much rabbity 
mastification. 

The cane which once he swung with 
an air, now fairly winced with the 
weight he threw upon it at every step. 
Descending the stairway in the morning 
and ascending in the evening became the 
two great achievements of the day. In 
winter weather the gray boards turned 
white and cruelly treacherous; in the 
spring they were black and slimy.- Some- 
times people on the street would stop to 
watch him climb the stairs, and when he 
disappeared under the tin sign they 
drew deep breaths. 

One night when he returned to Felix’s 
after a supper at the White House café, 
he found no vacant chair. Card-players 
clustered about every table under sway- 
ing layers of tobacco-smoke; even the 
tall stools beside the billiard-table were 
occupied. A trivial occurrence!—and 
yet he felt deeply grieved. He had 
thought that he had made a place for 
himself at Felix’s, but he had been mis- 
taken. It meant that he must go home 
and to bed; there was nothing else to do. 
He would go to bed immediately after 
supper—he, the gay, roistering fellow, 
would retire like a spanked child! That 
had never happened before. “Well, I am 
seventy-four,” he philosophized as he 
started up the stairway. “I suppose it 
is time I changed my way of living.” 

WEARE HOLBROOK 








